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tHE PASSIONATE RING IN TREMAINE’S VOICE MADE MYRTLE THRILL AND TREMBLE WITH A NEW, STRANGE FEELING OF DELIGHT, 
A SEA MAIDEN “ And the glory and renown!” sighed Baron 


Epicures were thinking of their dinners, 
i Blake, a young lieutenant in a marching regi- 


young men of the dancers in the new musical 


NOVELETTE. 
(Complete in this No.) 


CHAPTER I. 

T was late on a spring after- 
noon. The last rosily-golden rays 
of sunlight were fading slowly 
away; nearly all the carriages 

Toast that had been driving down the 
ady's Mile had disappeared by the 

Comer. There was hardly an ~ eques- 

an leit in the Row; the streets of the 

4 ext were ig deserted save for the ever- 

eaating omnibus which rolled to and fro, and 

tue hansoms that drawled along, their drivers 
expectant momentarily of a hail. 





comedy, girly of their gowns, and more mature 
matrons of the diamonds with which they 
would dazzle the eyes of the fashionable wor'd 
that evening at ball or reception. 

The clubs were full, and the United Dashers 
was no exception to this rule. It absolutely 
teemed with men of both services. 

“So Tremaine has come back!” said 
Damarol, of the Blues. 

“Yes,” agreed Sexton, of tho Bays, “ever 
so much handsomer, and more fascinating, and 
gained a step in rank!” 

“ And a cut on his pate that nearly cracked 
it, and a hole through his lung,” drawled 
Courtney Tollemache. 
reward for such wounds as he received, I 
think.” 





“To be a major is poor | 


ment, still as green as a gosling, and thirsting 
to distinguish himself in honour of his country. 
“What would not any man suffer to win the 
Victoria Cross, that grandest prize a man can 
possess?” 

“Rather have a sound skull,” said Tolle- 
mache, who was a civilian, and report said 
not the most courageous man in the world ; 
that is to say, he was in the habit of clasping 
his horse affectionately round the neck if it 
reared or kicked, and turned pale when at sea 
if a storm arose, While it was confidently 
asserted, of course, by his friends, that he 
was afraid of ghosts, and did not affect dark 
places at night when alone. 

“Gained him a long spell of leave,” growled 
Captain Sugden, a man with iron-grey hair, 
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and a harsh-seamed face, who had been in the 
service many years, and yet had never got 
beyond trudging at the head of his company, 
and knew he would have to retire soon, as 
there s€emed no chance of bis beeoming @ field 
officer. “That's the chief thing.” 

“Wonder where he will spend it?” 
Damarol. 

“With the Roehamptons, I‘ should say!” 
decided Sugden. : 

“Hardly,” drawled Tollemache. “He don’t 
like his noble brother-in-law much.” 

“And his sister is an inveterable match- 
maker,” langhed Sextor. * Tries to knock up 
a match between any fellow she knows who 
pays the merest ordinary attention to any girl 
of her acquaintance.” 

“That would hardly suit Tremaine.” 

“Not quite. He was precious shy of the 
mere mention of matrimony when ‘he went 
away.” 

“ Of course,” exclaimed Tollemache. 

“Why ‘of course’?” asked the green lieu- 
tenant. 

“Because he has a long rent-roll and a 
charming place in Oxfordshire,” rejoined the 
other; “and he is-courted and flattered and 
made much of by all the fair ones. Why on 
éarth should he tie himself up to one? Probably 
spoil his whole life by choosing the wrong 
one!” 

“ Don’t know, I’m sure,” responded Blake. 

“Lady Fauny Derwent was sweet on him 
three years ago. Awfully sweet, but the Bari 
wouldn’t hear of it, even if Tremaine would, 
which was doubtful.” 

“They are first cousins, you know!” com- 
mented Sexton. 
proved of it.” 

“Humph! He wanted her to marry the 
Duke of Santa Fé, and she wouldn’t then, and 
} don’t think she will now!” 

“Not until she meets Tremaine once more, 
and finds him still cold and indifferent.” 

“Who is Lady Roehbampton’s last protégée 
in the matrimonia!l line?’ asked Damaro!l, 
lazily. % 

. “ Lady Louisa Lennox, ’ Tollemache informed 
im. 

“You don't mean the Earl of Charterie’s 
only child?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

' “ Phew ! She'll be a grand prize if be wins 
er: 

“Probably he won't want to win her,” re- 
joimed the other, dryly. “Isn't his style 
exactly.” " 

“He must be hard to please, then!” 

“He is. Bien difficile!” 

“Must be. She possesses about everything 
a man could possibly desire in a wife.” 

“She is a very handsome woman!” allowed 
Tollemache. 

“And a splendid figure!” growled the 
elderly captain. 

“And she’s thoroughbred,” chimed in Sex- 
ton, who was slightly touched on the subject 
of blue-blood and pedigree. 

“Charming manners!” observed Blake. 

_. “And a charming income, that runs into 
three figures, and a charming temper as well,” 
sneered Tollemache. 

“Is that the screw that’s loose ?” asked 
Sugden, 

“Yes. She has a devil of a temper!” 

“That accounts for her having. been’ out 
threé seasons and not having gone off!” 

“Yes. Fancy the suitors get an inkling of 
the ferocity with which she treats anything 
or anybody who comes:in her way when she 
is in one of her tantrums.” 

“Still, she is well-gilded, and one might 
lock her up when one saw the storm brewing. 
A little solitary confinement might prove salu- 
tary,” remarked Sexton, reflectively. 

“Advise you not to try it, old fellow!” 
chuckled Tollemache “Rhee a masterful 


mused 


‘woman, and would lead you no end of « life.” 


“The tables might be turned,” grinned the 
Te “I might lead her no end of a 


“Naturally the Earl disap- 


“Likely, indeed!” exclaimed Tollemache, 
in high disdain. When she would possess 
the money-bags. ‘Keep the bone, and the dog 
will follow,’ is an old and true saw. Her 
guineas would) draw you after her in most 
tame and temperate shion. You wouldn’t 
have.a word” to say against her whims and 
crazes !” . 

There was @ general laugh against Sexton 
at this, for he was well-known to be in a state 
ot hard-upness, and continually applying to 
sundry rich and weak-minded uncles and aunts 
for assistance in the shape of cheques, big and 
little. 

“Well, at any rate, I shan’t have a chance 
of trying for the stakes,’ he observed, coolly, 
not. one whit.disconcerted at being the butt of 
their merriment, “if Tremaine makes the 
running. He is sure to out-distance all com- 
petitors, and not leave another fellow the 
ghost of a hope of winning.” 

“He is just the sort of man to please the 
high-and-mighty Lady Louisa. Perhaps she 
will actually fall in love with him!” 

“Or his position and reputation,” said 
Sugden. “Never saw anything better than 
his turn-out in the park to-day. Four chest- 
nuts, all thoroughbreds, matebing admirably, 
and a brace of grooms in claret and silver 
rliveries. She’d be proud to be seen on the 


my last guinea!” 

“ Daresay,”’ agreed Tollemache. “ No woman 
likes to be more en évidence in the foremost 
place than she does.” 

“Of whom are you speaking?" demanded 
a singularly musical and pleasant voice; and, 
turning, they saw Major Tremaine bad entered 
the room and was oalling off his gloves. 

“Why, of Lady Louisa Lennox, Dick!” 
returned Courtney Tollemache, who, oddl 
enough, enjoyed gallant Dick Tremaines 
friendship—a fact that caused no little sur- 
prise in fashionable. circles. 

For the Major's courage was undoubted, 
even to bordering ‘on roe Made while the 
other’s pusillanimity was equally well-known. 
It was not a case of like to like, but of oppo 
site and contradictory natures drawn together 
and mutually attracted. 

“Who is she? Do I know her?” asked the 
hero, throwing bimself into an armchair with 
a little air of fatigue and languor, that har- 
monised well with his pale face and the dark 
shadows under his fine eyes. . 

“No, not yet,” returned Courtney, “ but 
you will soon!” 

“ Why?’ inquired the Major, struck by the 
other's significant tone and manner. 

“She is a great friend and especial favourite 
of Lady Roehampton's, and is often at Clan- 
carty House.” 

“TI see!” said Tremaine, a little smile of 
amusement curving his moustached lips, for 
he was well aware of his sister’s weakness for 
match-making, and her efforts to marry him 
to one or other of her fair favourites before 
he liad gone to India had afforded him con- 
siderable diversion, and occasionally some an- 
noyance and embarrassment. 

“Are you going to your sister's ball to- 
night?” asked Damarol, staring out of the 


ing ber way to the Strand. 
“ Yes... 1 have premised.” 
‘Promises are sometimes broken.” 
“Indeed they are.” : 
‘You'll break a good many to-night, Dick!” 


ledge you have six invitations ! 

“Ten, my dear fellow!” laughed Tremaine, 
clasping his hands behind bis head, with a care- 
lessly graceful gesture. 

“That comes of being: a hero!” growled 
Sugden. 

Tremaine laughed again. The world was 
treating him. very well... His path was. strewn 
with pleasant things; his futare looked all 
couleur de rove. He could afford to laugh, éant 


micux pour lui, 





box-seat next its owner at Ascot, I'd wager | 


window at a pretty chorus gir] who was wend- | 


chimed in Tollemache, “To my certain know- 


“ Fame is a bore sometimes,” he said, light], 
“ and to be a rara avis, intolerable!” , 

“Of course,” exclaimed Tollemache, wit) ; 
sage nod of his ugly, bullet-shaped, little head 
vi You get heaps of invitations from people y; 
don’t know, and are bothered to Zo to "the 
houses of those you detest, and > photograph 
grins at you from every second shop windoy . 
and in all places, and'at alltimes, you are th. 
observed of all observers, and privacy i 
thing. unknown to you; while newspaper re 
porters, and people, especially women, who ar 
‘doing the lives of the great or famous,’ wait 
on- you at the most. neonyenient hour, and 
insist on remaining ~until you have laid bare iv 
them the inmost recesses of your soul, made 
them acquainted. with- “private und 
sacred events of your life, and those of the 
greater part of your relatives as-well!” 

“ Bravo!” shouted Damarol.” “A faithfy! 
description ! ” i 

“ Quite true,” acknowledged the Major. “| 
have had serious thoughts of running away 
and burying myself in some remote countr: 
village, where no one will know me, and 
where———" 

“You will be in peace!” put in Courtney 

“Exactly so!” laughed Tremaine—that 
clear, gay, melodious laugh that was so plea 
sant to hear. “I am tired already of th: 
numerous receptions, dances, theatres and 
dinners that I am expected to be present at! ’ 

“Tt will be twenty times worse in the season. 
Not a fashionable hostess but will want to 
lionise you. You won't be able to call you 
soul your own!” 

 “ Don't think I shall stay to face it.” 

“Shouldn't advise you to,” said Sugden 
“Doesn't do for a fellow to racket about: too 
much after getting such wounds as you dil. 
Mind, brain fever! You really ought not to 
come near town for the next six monthe. 
8 he in the country; that’s the thing fo 
you!” 

“So my doctor tells me. Perbaps I shal! 
take his advice before long, and leave town.” 

“What will Lady Roehampton say?” aske 
Tollemache, with @ queer twist of his mouth 

“Can't say! Suppose she will be leaving 
town, too, at Easter! Generally does.” 

“By the way, Courtney,” he went on th 
next mcment, “ who was that driving with in 
sister this afternoon, in the velvet and sables’ 

“Lady Louisa Lennox.” 

“Oh! Is that Lady Louisa?” 

“Yes. What do you think of her?” 

“She is a really handsome woman !” 

“Cold as ice, though!” 

“T should have thought her passionate.” 

_ “Perhaps as to temper. The man she mai 
ries will never fiud her fond and affectionate.” 

“You slanderer of beauty! ” smiled ‘Tre 
maine. 
her for what she is worth, and be thankfu! 
that you have not to look upon a distorted and 
painful piece of feminine humanity!” 

* She isn’t worth much,” sneered Tollemache. 
as he rose to go. 

“Come and dine with me,” said Tremaine. 
And, the other assenting, they strolied off to 
his luxurious and charmingly-appointed room 
in Piccadilly. And Tollemache regaled his 
friend with all the latest scandals of the beau 
monde, and tales of all the risky things that 
had happened since he went away, three year 
before. . 


QOHAPTER II. 
_ It was about half-past nine on the. same even 
ing.» Two women reclined in easy-chairs in 
charming little ‘boudoir in a house in Park 
Lane. ‘ 
The softened, rosy light streamed down fron 
ink globules on>t elicate turquoise velvet 


angings, on the white satin chairs, on the 
white fur.rugs, .on the’ jewelled china that 
decorated the walls and éabinets, on some ¢% 
quisite litéle gems in water-colour, and « skeic' 
head, on a silver voffe: 
dog, and on the (*° 

1 cosy, duxuries 


of w woman's | 
service, on a little li 
occupants of this 





“ Never abuse a lovely woman. Take 
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howe:. They were both beautiful women. One 
wax about thirty-five; fair, plump, well-pre- 
served, with an amiable, if rather weak expres- 
sion. ‘The other was simply magnificent ; no 
other word is adequate to describe her. 

She was above the average height, and was 

aceful, as a stag, with a lofty, imperial grace 
that strack the beholder at once. Her hair 
was black, and “ lights wherein shift from dead 
luce to burnt-up black.” Her eyes were the 
same bue as her hair, large, full, dreamy, and 
fringed with long up-eurled lashes. Her fea- 
tures were clear-cut, and faultlessly regular ; 
her lips just a thought too thin, her complexion 
a clear, creamy pallor. 

No one could Jook at her and deny her 
beauty, but of her goodness and amiability 
there might linger a doubt in the mind of a 
kato observer. 

The dilated nostrils, the now and then jaleon 
giance of the sensaous eves, the thin lips, and 
the line between the finely-pencilled level black 
brows, all hinted at a violent and ungovernable 
temper. Still men seldom took note of this at 
first. It was only after a while, when they 
had seen some flashes of her rage, been the butt 
of her bitter sarcasm, that vy began to avoid 
Jiady Louisa Lennox, to see the canker at the 
core of this beautiful rose, who was only “ fair 
without.” 

“You will see Richard to-night, Louisa?” 
said Lady Roehampton, as she raised an ex- 
guisitely-chased silver cup to her lps, and 
sipped her café noir in a birdlike fashion. 

“Yes,” said the beauty, ruffling back the 
feathers of @ fan she held. “1 wonder shall I 
he disappointed in him!” 

“Why, should you be? ” inquired her hostess, 
putting down her cup, and looking at her from 
under the shade of her long golden lashes, that 
fringed a pair of eyes blue as forget-me-nots, 
and soft as a dove’s. 

“T think one often is disappointed when one 
has heard so much about a person. The realisa- 
tion hardly ever fulfils the expectation.” 

“You are difficile, my dear!” 

“Am I?” with a little cold smile that 
hovered for a moment about the handsome 
mouth 

“I think so.” 

“T have heard so much in praise of Major 
Tremaine,” she went on, half apologetically 
“You must not blame me, if J feel sceptical 
about his.being such a wonderful rara avis as 
people would have me believe.” 

“He is a dear, good fellow, and as brave as 
a lion!” said his sister, stoutly, a sparkle of 
anger in her lazy blue eyes. 

“Of course. He is one of the bravest of the 
brave,” agreed Lady Louisa, hurriedly. “ Who 
could doubt that after his rescue of Colonel 
Delmar and Corporal Cust, under the heavy 
fire of the enemy? You are naturally and 
reasonably very proud of him!” 

“Tam very proud of him!” Lady Roehamp- 
ton assented, with marked emphasis. “ He is 
one of the few men in the whole campaign who 
received the Victoria Cross!” ’ 

“It is a great distinction,” murmured the 
beauty, still ruffling her feathers with a gesture 
that in another and less icily-composed woman 
might have been taken for nervousness. “ Tell 
nie, Julia, ig he really very handsome?” 

“Of course;"E:think he is!” smiled his sister. 
_“Deseribe “hin .to me,” commanded the 
“doughter of a hundred earls,” rather ira- 
periously. 

“Describe him? Well, he is taller than most 
_a, and stronger, and he’s well-built, and all 
‘iy timbs excellently proportioned ; and he was 
, gold-hued hair, and a long tawny 
tache, and well-cut features, and, of 
course, the Tremaine eyes 1* 

“The ‘Tremaine eyes?” pated Lady 
Louisa, with an interrogative lift of her level 
brows, 

“Blue eyes! Like mine. You know we all 
have blue eyes. _ if a Tremaine has eyes of any 
ether colour he is looked upon es wn outsider— 
not actually one of us.” * 








“Pleasant for the unfortvnate who lacks the | 
azare orbs of -his race!” 

“ It's a family feature, and we are proud of | 
it!” 

“ Naturally. There are not many familics 
where a thing of that sort occurs. It is odd, 
and oddnese is fashionable nowadays!” 

“ Exactly so, and——” 

But her ladyship never finished this speect, 
for at. that moment the door of the boudoir 
was flung wide; and a stupendous footman, with 
powdered hair and pink-silk-stockinged legs, 
announced, “ Lady Fanny Wentworth! ” 

The announcement was followed by the en- 
trance of the lady, a beautiful blonde, who 
somewhat resembled Lady Roehampton, in that 
she had forget-me-not blue eyes, and a profu- 
sion of lovely, fluffy, gold-hued hair. But she 
was at least twelve years her cousin’s junior 
and her skin was far finer, and her features 
more regular. What marred the perfect beauty 
of her fage was the weak, irresolute expression | 
—a replica, of Lady Bochampton’s, only that 
the indecision and weakness was more marked, 

“My dear Fanny, you are early!” ex- 
claimed her. ladyship, as she rose to welcome 
her cousin. “I don't expect any of my guests 
for another hour at the earliest.” 

“T know, Julia. I came early. 1 wanted to 
have a chat with you. I did not know that 
you had anyone staying with you,” and she 





cast a half-yexed glazice at Lady Lovisa, who | 


had also risen to greet her. 

“Well, I have, you see! Louisa has taken 
pity on my solitude. Roehampton is so much 
at the House now, I hardly see anything of 
him |” 

“J suppose not,” replied Lady Fanny, a little 
absently, as she stood by the fire, looking down 
into its red depths, one arched foot on the 
marble fender, while she toyed with a posy of 
daffodils tied with long white ribbons. 


The soft, rosy light fell on her face, and | 


Lady. Louisa noted how fair it was, with a 
momenta of jealousy, which passed away 
aalediaiate ; lor Charteris’s doedhter knew 
the Tremaine’s cousin was no match for her 
mentally, whatever she might be physically, 
and that her conversation was of the silliest. 
In fact, she belonged to a class of girls, hap 
pily nov nearly extinct—the sickly, sentimental 

ool; while Lady Lonisa belonged to the 
almost brutaily realistic. 

“T haye seen a good deal of Richard, though, 
since he has been home, and that is a consola- 
tion,’ 

“Is he really coming to-night?” asked Lady 
Fanny, eagerly, a soft, rosy flush tinging her 
cheek, which was not lost upon the observant 
dark beauty, who was eyeing this possible 
rival belle. 

“Yes, of course. My ball would be nothing 
without its chief lion!” 

“] shall be so glad to see him again!” sighed 
the lovely blon sentimentally. “I have 
been teasing father to leave Castlemane since 
Tuesday.” 

“That was the day after Richard arrived in 
England,” remarked Lady Roehampton, 
drily ; for she, in common with the rest of the 
family, by no means thought it desirable that 

jor Tremaine should marry his fair cousin. 

“Yes. JF have been dying to see Dick 
again!” went on the girl, quite indifferent to 
Lady Louisa’s presence. ‘It seems such an 
age since he went away.” 

“Only three years!’ said Julia Roehamp- 
ton, 2 trifle snappishly. 

“Qnle three years, Julia?” repeated Lady 
Fanny, ..elodramatically. “ Why, it seems a 
lifetiuae sometimes. It has seemed a lifetime 
to me!” and she sighed again, dolorously. 

“Oh! Nonsense!” 

“J wonder if he hes forgotien me?” 

“No, of course not! Why should he? A 
man doesn’t generally forget his nearest rela- 
tives,” J 

“But E am only his cousin!” 





“The mest nearest relative he has after 


* Dear 





murmured Lady Fanny, “and then we can 
talk over old days. Those dear old days, when 
we were so happy together!’ fm 9 
“Yes. When you quarrelled at astieman: 
over packets of totfee and boxes of chocolates 
and when you pulled his hair because he got 


on your pony when it was waiting for you and 
galloped it right round the park!” ‘laughed 
ulia. 

“He was fond of teasing,” admitted th 
adoring Fanny. “But how generous, how 
noble, how handsome he was)” and rhe 
clasped her hands together, vwreatly 4 ve 
detriment of the daffodils 2 

“When is your marriage with the Duke 
coming off, Fanny?” asked Lady Roeham 
ton, with scant consideration fér her love!ls 


cousin’s sentimentalities. 

“Never!” rejoined the gir}, emphatically. 

“Why, pray? He is an excellent match. 

“There is no man] hote so much in all the 
world as I do Santa Fé,” she said, solemnly 
“T would rather go into a nunnery than marry 
hisn !” 

“So would I!” exclaimed Lady Lowisa 

“Isn’t he a horror?” said Lady Fanny, 
turning eagerly to this unexpected aly 

“A terrible one. Something of ‘the line 
‘twixt a gingerbread-nut and a Jew,’ as Ti 
goldsby has it.” 

“He is certainly not handsome!” allowed 
Lady Roehampton. “But then think of his 
princely income, of his many estates, of his 
splendid houses, of hie box at the opera, of 
the family jewels that are priceless and 
unique!” 

“No, I won't think of any of those things,’ 
cried Lady Fanny, with a childish burst a 
peevishness. “I bate him and his money, 
and his jewels and his houses-—-—”’ 


“And everything that 1 his,” put in Lady 


| Louisa. 


“Yes. Everything! everything}” and she 
stamped a small foot, cased in a white slipper, 
angrily. “TI hate him, and everything belong 
ing to him. And I've told father so a bandred 
times.” 

“Who. is the individual: you object to so 
much?” inquired a quiet voice, and, turning, 
they saw Major Tremaine had entered the 


} Toom. 


“Oh! Dick, Dick, 1 am giad to see you!” 
exclaimed Lady Fanny, dropping her posy, 
and flying across the room io give both her 
hands to her cousin, and then, thinking that 
not & warm enough greeting, lifting her face 
for a kiss. 

It was a very beautiful face, and Tremain: 
stooped and kissed it, though, perhaps, as 
there was a stranger present, he might have 
preferred not to do so. He had heen in the 
habit of kissing her; but, then, when he left 
she was: eighteen, and in the schoolrouom, for 
the Earl of Castlemane did not approve 
young ladies being presented too young; bub 
now she was twenty-two, and a fashionable 
belle, and it was another niatter. Moreover. 
he had a véry lively recollection of how his 
cousin’s endearments had embarrassed him in 
the old days, and did not feel inclined to give 
her a chance of making a spore of herself and 
him at the present time. No. Rather was he 
inclined to gaze at the dark, — ially lovely 
face of the statuesque woman,, who sat playing 
with the feathers of her fan, and taking not 
the slightest notice of him. 

“When you have done greeting Richard, 
Fanny, I will introduce him to Lady Louisa,” 
said Lady Roehampton, icily 

Tremaine went forward rather eagerly to 
greet the lovely woman, who had risen and 
stood by the fireplace, the pile turquoise velvet 
draperies of which threw out into strong 
relief the long, sweeping, black velvet robe she 
wore, which left bare the superb arms, neck, 
and shoulders, clasped with pearlg not whiter 
or more flawless than the skin against which 
they rested. She looked a perfoct picture— 
the lovely living, embodiment of a poet's 
dream ! 


He bowed low over the smaail hand she ox 


. Phope he will come early,” | tended, remarkably snall for ¢ woman of he 
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height and size, and beautifully formed, and 
murmured some polite words; while she told 
him how pleased she was to know him, and all 
the time Lady Fanny’s forget-me-not blue eyes 
were fixed adoringly on his face. 

But it was not until quite late in the even- 
ing, when iady Rochampton’s ball was at its 
height, the foolish girl found herself alone with 
the man she loved so hopelessly and er: 
By maacuyring she got him back to the little 
boudoir, which of course was then empty, all 
the guests being oongregated in the ballroom ; 
aad makiag him sit down in an armchair, she 

ot a footstool and cat at his feet leaning her 

ead against his knee, and holding his hand in 
a tendar, but most excoedingly embarrassing 
fashion. 

“So you haven't fcrgovten me, Dick?” she 
Began, Soching up at him with the soft forget- 
me-not eyes that never had, never would, make 
his pulses beat one throb the quicker. 

“No, Paany, I kaven't forgotten you!” he 
mid, kandly, patting the soft white ‘hand that 
clung so tenaciously to his, yet feeling very 
much like a fool, and wishing someone would 
eome inte the room, and disturb this embar- 
sassing téte-d-téte. 

“ Haw did you get on without me?” rub- 
Ving her peachlike cheek against his black 
brvadeloth ‘breeches, much at a cat might. 

“Oh, tolerably.” 

“T didn’t get on at all without you.” 

“Oh-” feeling still more foolish. 

“J thought I should have died after you left. 
E nearly broke my heart.”’ 

“ My dear child, hearts don't break now-a- 
days!” 

“ Mine nearly did. Oh, Dick I used to have 
such a paia here,” laying her hand on her 
@reast. ‘i felt that the only thing that would 
@ase it would be the touch of your dear lips!" 

*Reallyt’ twisting his heavy moustache, 
aud inwardiy swearing at the girl’s folly. 

“Ves, really. But you can’t understand,” 
with adolorous sigh. “ Because you don't love 
me like that, Dick!” and again the soft eyes 
sought his amorously. 

“Oh, I’m sure, I'm very fond of you, Fanny,” 
Re declared 

“ Fondness isn't love,’’ dismally. 

“Well, you see, we are cousins!” 

“Yes. ‘That's just it, and that prevents my 
Being your wifet Oh, Dick! Dick!” and she 
burst into a fit of weeping, a storm of sobs that 
Insted a quarter-of-an-hour 

‘Liston, Fanny!" he said, seriously, when 
she was quieter, making her stand up before 
him. “It is no use thinking about me as a 
husband, not the least in the world dear cluld! 
Your father would never hear of a marriage 
Between us, even if I loved you as a husband 
should, which T don't. 1 must speak plainly,” 
seeing she winced and turned deathly white 
at this. “I am fond of you, as I have always 
been—nothing more. Put out of your mind 
any thought of that girl and boy nonsense 
that passed between us vears ago at Castle- 
mane. When I marry, if I ever do marry, I 
shall hope to worship my wife—to be bound 
up in.her, heart and soul, to have no life out- 
side hers,” 

“ And--you—never —- could — care—for-—ine 
fike—that —Dick?” 

“Never, Fanny. And now I am going 
Sack to the ballroom, as people may notice 
that we are both absent a long time, and com- 
ment on it. «I will send Julia to you, or the 
maid, and 3 advise to go home. Your father 
will be waiting up for you. Jennings will take 
you home.” : 

“Yes, Dick,” she agreed, quietly. Then as 
he turned to-go, she sprang after him. 
“Dick!” she said, in thick, low tones, “ kiss 
me once on the lips—as you would—a woman 
you loved.” 

For a moment he. hesitated. He was an 
honourable man, and he didn't exactly think 
it right fa kiss a woman he didn’t mean to 
marry, and wasn’t even in love with. But the 
upturned face was very lovely, and her white 
aims encircled him: and so he stooped, and 


ty 


their lips met in a long, close kiss, that was 








' 
' 


the sweetest memory poor Fanny Wentworth 
had in all the dreary years of her after life. 

Then Dick turned away, and left her with- 
out one backward glance, went to seek the 
side of the imperial woman whom he admired 
greatly, and who charmed his fancy by her 
quick wit and ready repartee. 


OHAPTER III. 

In the soft, early spring days that followed 
Richard Tremaine saw a good deal of Char- 
teris’s handsome daughter, and Lady Louisa 
improved the golden opportunity ; and under 
Lady Roehampton's chaperonage was daily able 
to see the man for whom she had, strangely 
enough, considering her cold, unemotional tem- 
perament, conceived a violent affection. 

That the Major was in love with her is 
more than doubtful. He had always been such 
a favourite with the fair sex that he held their 
favours a little lightly: Moreover, he was not 
inclined for matrimony, and he knew that a 
love-affair with Lady Louisa meant a plain 
gold band, and a visit to St. George’s. 

Still he was flattered by the openly-shown 
preference of a yo and extremely hand- 
some woman, who played him cleverly, studied 
his weak points, never hurt his amour propre, 
and was always unfeignedly glad to see him, or 
have him as an escort! 

{ say, Major, do you mean marriage?” 
asked Courtney Tollemache one day, as they 
sat side by side in the smoking-room at the 
United Dashers, enjoying the soothing weed. 

“ Marriage! My dear fellow, what do you 
mean?” 

“ Exactly what I say. Are you going to get 
married shortly?” 

“Most certainly not. Haven't the faintest 
intention of getting married.” 

“Then what do you mean by appearing 
everywhere with Lady Louisa?” 

“Mean? Why, nothing,” rejoined Tre- 
maine, with rather an embarrassed laugh. 

“Then, take my advice, and don't do it.” 

‘Can't very well help it. She is always 
with my sister.” 

“If you don’t take care,” said To'lemache, 
oratularly, “ Lady Roehampton will marry you 
to ‘her last favourite before the season is over.” 

“Heaven forbid it!” ejaculated the other, 
with pious fervour 

“She will.” 

“ What can I do?” asked Tremaine, to whom 
the idea of matrimony was. just then distaste- 
ful. 

“Leave town. Yop have an invitation to 
Gretton Hail for Easter; so have I. Get 
your man to pack your things to-night, and 
we'll start to-morrow by an early train.” 

“ Julia may come down there,” he objected. 

“That won't matter.” 

“ But-—if she brings Ledy Louisa too?” 

“Won't.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Can't.” 

“Why not?” 

“The Countess and Lady Louisa are at 
daggers drawn. Don't visit each other or 
speak, only give a frosty nod of recognition.” 

“Then I'll go.” 

“All right. Meet you at Padd'ngton to 
morrow at twelve sharp.” 

“Very well,” and then Tremaine went to 
tell his sister of his proposed trip to ‘the 
country, which she did not try and oppose or 
dissuade him from, as she was going away hor- 
self in a few days, to spend two or three weeks 
in Paris. 

So the next morning saw the! two friends 
en route for Devonshire. 

Tremaine had never seen the Earl and 
Jountess of Gretiton’s old historic family man- 
sion before, and he was charmed and delighted 
with ity quaint rooms, quarried windows, 
wooden, shoulder-high wainscots, and me 
moriais of a long bygone time. But after ten 
or twelve days, when the novelty of living’ in 
an Ekzabethan house hed worn off, he began 


| to find life at Gretton Hall a trifle irksome. 
The Countess was a high and mighty dame, 





the daughter of a duke, and she kept up ap 
immonse amount of state and ceremony— 
great deal more, in fact, than her husband. 
@ man much older than herself, liked or ap- 
proved of. But she never studied his whims 
or fancies, and did just exactly as she pleased 
sometimes greatly to the @ecret annoyance oj 
her guests. 

For instance, one of her fads was to keep 
the billiard-room door locked until fm; 
o'clock, so that there was no chance of a game 
before that hour. 





“ Let's go out for a troll,” suggested Tollo 


mache, one day, when they made an in- 
effectual attempt to get im, and while away 
an hour or two by knocking about the balls. 

“Yes, we'd botter!” agreed Tremaine, 
trife sulkily. 

A soft, smiling, tender April morning was 
beaming over the wooded hills and verdam 
vales of beautiful Devon. Down in the hollows 
there hung & silvery mist that concealed ob- 
jects in its shroudlike folds, and promised 
genial warmth later on; but on the green hill. 
tops the sun was an. right bravely, show. 
ing up the young loveliness of spring thot 
everywhere was visible. 

* Proud pied April in all her trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything.” 

The gorse flower was thick on the common, 
the mossy banks beneath the hedges were 
getting coloured with dandelions, buttercups, 
coltsfoot, and chickweed; sweet-odoured viv- 
lets “ sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes,” be. 
spangied the woods; far up above, as though 
gazing at the sun, the chestnuts had shot out 
their n dig‘ts, and the up-coned closely. 
folded buds had that dark red flush which 
tells they will soon blossom into t, cande 
labra-like flowers; on the smooth sward was 
a perfect shower of delicately-tinted petals shed 
by the gaudy almond trees; while the whole 
air resounded with the trilling of the lark, the 
warbling of the thrush, the rakish call of the 
cuckoo, and the faint, musical twittering of the 
tiny, long-tailed tits, who, perched on the 
stems of willow herbs. joi weakly in the 
universal chorus of jubilation. 

Richard Tremaine, of ali things in that fair, 
joyous, animated scene, remained unmoved and 
unpleased, a dark frown on his usually sunny 
brow. 

“Very pretty, isn’t it?” drawled Courtney 
Tollemache, as he a plied a match to his huge 
cigar, and then holding it between his teeth, 
puffed away tranquilly, studying meanwhile 
the beautiful landscape that unfolded itvelf to 
his view. 

“Oh, it is pretty enough!” rejoined Majo: 
Tremaine, irritably. “Only one can’t enjoy 


it properly. 

P Why not?” inquired Tollemache, letting 
his eyes rest on his companion’s face, full o! 
languid surprise. 

“How can one enjoy nature for an hour 
when one has to return to the bonds of the 
extremest, conventionality immediately after!” 

“TI manage to,” said the younger maz, stil! 
drawling. 

“You are younger than I, and better able 
to adapt yourself with ease and content t» 
adverse circumstances.” 

“Do you call Gretton Hall ‘adverse circun 
stances?’ 

“Not the Hail itself. But certainly Le) 
Lora is.” 

“Ungallant to your fair hostess, my dear 
Major!” smiled Tollemache, attentively 
garding the red ead of his cigar. 

“T know it is, and yet one exists at the 
Hall in such an artificial atmosphere; there i 
so much state and ceremony observed that '! 
is quite impossible to enjoy oneself rationally 
or pleasantly.” ; 

“By Jove! you are right,” laughed Court 
ney. “Woe betide the luckless wight whi 
crosses her ladyship’s threshold with dirty 
boots, or presumes to wear anything save \' 
thinnest of patents in her drawing-room 6! 
boudoir!” 
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“And then insisting on full evening dress 
when fellows come in tired out from fishing or 
climbing. Surely in the country a little laxity 
in the way of attire may be permitted now and 
then?” 

“The Countess of Gretton does not think so. 
She is a stickler for etiquette, and forms, and 
ceremonies. So if you don’t feel inclined to 
conform to her rigid rules, Major, the only 
thing to do is, in vulgar parlance, to clear out.” 

“That is what I mean to do,” rejoined Tre- 
maine, tersely. 

~ When?” inquired his companion, briefiy. 

“ To-morrow.’ 

“How will you manage it?” 

“Telegram from town. Wanted at the 
Horse Gaards. Most urgent business.’ 

“T gee. But what about the nine months’ 
leave on account of that wound, and which 
makes you such an object of interest and soli- 
citude to all the fair demoiselles? ” 

“Lady Lora will not inquire about that. Li 
would be bad form, you know, not en régle 
with the high canons of good breeding.” 

Both men laughed a little at this in a 
languid, tired-out kind of fashion, and then 
Tollemache asked : 

“Where are you gomg to? Town?” and 
he grinned a little. ‘ 

“No Sir Liddiard Liddicoat advised me 
not to live in town for at least three months, 
says six months in pure country air would be 
better.” 

“Really. Then where will you ruralise?” 

“T shal! go on to Cornwall.” 

‘That will be quite @ treat, I assure you. 
You have never been there, I believe?” 

“No, never, though I have often longed to 
go. I have heard so much of its charm and 
primitiveness.” 

“Oh, yes, it's primitive enough,” agreed 
Tollemache. “The most primitive county in 
England. Not too much steam there, you 
know. In remote parts, for instance, put away 
beyond Penzance, near the Land's End, the 
people are delightfully innocent and unsophisti- 
cated, and still speak their own jaw-breaking 
tongue. J saw & woman at one of the farms 
there nursing what I thought was a baby in her 
lap, and feeding it from an infant’s bottle. 
When I got near I found that, like the duchess’s 
baby in “ Alice in Wonderland,” it was a piglet 
a few weeks’ old that engrossed her attention.” 

“I don’t quite believe that,” laughed Tre- 
mane. 

“Fact, assure you,” asseyerated Courtney, 
seriously ; “and they will sell you ten pilchards 
as big as small herrings for a penny, and a 
fowl] for a shilling, and so on, ad infinitum, They 
haven't learnt how to rob their brethren yet. 
you know.” 

* What 
Dorado!” 
4 = Though I dowbt, Major, whether 

would suit 5 - 

owaete your taste for long. 

“Well, you know, you have discounted life 
a, s terrible pace. Haven't you?” i 

Yes. I am quite ready to admit that I 

have, and it is all the more reason why I 
shall enjoy the society of these simple, honest 

country folk, so different from the bard, rapa- 
cious, unreal, heartless, unfeeling people with 
whom one meets in society.” 

You are hard on society,” drawled Court- 
ney, @ \winkle in his eyes. 

“ Not harder than society deserves.” 

i a der which fair member of it deserves 
“age Lares?” thought Courtney. “ Perhaps 
# belle Louisa. Can it be Lady Fanny Went- 
worth . Aloud he said, “And you realiy 
= to desert society for a time?” ; 

Vertainly, for three monthe, Perhaps for 
nix, 

4 don't mind laying you a fiver that you'll 
show up in Pall Mall at the United p Rani 
hefors October is out.” 
sg rejoined the Major. “ You forget, 
mages he went on, “that one of my 
<ry : mistress of a charming place in Scot- 

» Where grouse and deer are plentiful, and 


a delightful spot! Quite an EF) 





another of a house in Wales, where pheasants | Major found that she was a Welxshwoman, an? 


are almost as plentiful as blackberries.” 

“Yes, I did,” acknowledged Courtney, a 
trifle ruefully. “Only I thought you meant 
ruralising all the time in a remote Cornish fish 
ing village.” 

“Well, I do for three months.” 

“That will only take you to the middle of 
July. Three months more to be got throuh, 
and if you go to Lady Roehampton’s or Mrs. 
Arrowsmith’s in the autumn you will pro 
bably stay until after Christmas, charmed by 
the variety of the entertainments and amuse 
ments provided for you. 

“Perhaps. It docs not exactly follow that 
IT should. Cornish air, they say, is invigorat 
ing. If I find myself really better and stronger 
there I may stay unt:] my leave expires.” 

“Only hope you will,” muttered Toil 
mache, as_they retreated their steps to Gret 
ton Hall, only arriving just in time to don 
patents and black coats and appear at the 
Countess’s luncheon table,-who was looking 
very thunderous because some unlucky wight, 
unused to her strict régime had made his ap 
pearance in a tweed suit, which hurt her lady 
ship’s tender susceptibilities and strait-laced 
ideas of the eternal fitness of things, and th: 
reverence due to her mighty self. 

The next day Richard Tremaine cut himself 
adrift from. all the irksome grandeur of the 
Earl and Countess—of Gretton’s splendid 
ménage by the help of a fictitious telegram ; 
and sending his man and a part of Ins luggage 
up to town, went on alone into Cornwall, 
going as far as the train did, and then driving 
on til he was deporited at one of those charm- 
ing, quaint little fishing villages which abound 
in the last and most southerly county of Eng- 
land. 

Here he found some little difficulty in obtain- 
ing rooms. e one and only public-house in 
the place was not at all to his liking, and, as 
a rule, the good folk seemed disinclined or un- 
able to place a couple of rooms at his disposal ; 
and, indeed, -the queerly-gabled, thatched, 


? 


flower-covered cottages were of the Liliputian | 


order—often containing four rooms in all, barely 
sufficient for the wants of the families inhabit- 
ing them, and leaving none for the occupation 
of strangers, especially such a one as Tremaine. 

At last, however, he obtained his rooms in 
the houte of one Martin Geech, an old fisher- 
man, whose cot was built close to the seashore, 
in full view of the grand old ocean, that 
stretched away mile upon mile of blue, limpid 
waves until they lapped the strand of the Far 
West, where the ceaseless hum and murmur of 
the waters fell ever on the ear. 

This cot was larger than most of its fellows, 
and Geech’s family smaller, for it consisted 
only of himself, his wife, and their grand- 
child, all that remained to them. For the 
hungry ocean had devoured their three boys, 
and the wife of the only one married had died 
of grief soon after the degth of her bonny sailor 
boy, leaving little Myrtle, as she fantastically 
named her babe, to her grandparents’ care. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Major Tremaine was delighted to find every- 
thing exquisitely clean, if somewhat primitive 
only he thought he would have to put up with 
very rudimentary cooking, different from what 
he was accustomed to, as he glanced in at the 
curious stone-flagged kitchen, with its wide, 
bareless grate, where Mrs. Geech wis busy 
preparing something jor his supper, going to 
and fro, between table and fireplace, with 
wonderful agility, considering her age and in 
firmity—for she was lame, and only moved 
about with the help of a stout crutch. Her 
face was withered and lined, yet the skin was 
still fair, with a bright bloom on the cheeks, 
enranced by her silvery white hair, while her 
eyes were deep blue, and still bright and 
beautiful. 

She wore a short brown skirt, a shaw! 
pinned across hee shoulders, a Me apron, 
and a white cap, such as he had seen the 
women in Wales wear; and afterwards the 





that Martin one time, when by some chance hi 
found himself at Carnarvon, had wooed and 
won the pretty Taffy, and brought her to bis 
southern home. 

He was agrecably surprised when his supper 
was served to find the fowl admirably cookex, 
the potatoes fried to a turn, and the pudding 
all that could be desired! 

The first few days Tremaine spent lounging 
aimlessly on the beach, watching the fisher. 
folk steering their beats carefully imto the 
little natural harbour, formed by the black, 
frowning rocks, that pierced the pellucit waves 
on all sides with their sharp points, that ca 
dark nights had dealt death and destruction t» 
so many of the inhabitants of Volpenna; or 
admiring the sunset ided the serpentine 
cliffs with its lasi goiden rays, or ily studying 
the picturesque folk as they stretebed their 
nets out to dry, or drove their little yellow 
donkey-carts away towards Penzance, where 
they hoped to find a ready market for their 
pilchards and the other fish they caught. 

Then came a desire to wander, and see more 
of the beauties of this enchanted land of 
smiling seas and summer «sk ind verdant 
waving foliage; and he began to take walks as 
long as his impaired health would allow He 
had beer » walk of four miley would 


as 1% 


1 
told that 


take him to a point from whence he would have 
a fine view of lovely Mount’s Bay. So one 
bright Moy morning he set off, and after a 


while came to a sharp turn of the cliff, and 
then there before him lay one of the Jovelies: 
bays in the world! Half landlocked, with 
waters of an Italian blueness, and rising from 
them the hoary pile of reck, crowned with ihe 
ancient structure, once the monastery and 
refuge of St. Michael; and below the minia- 
ture harbour, crowded with smal! craft, ané 
the cottages of the few inhabitants, retainer 
to the master of The Mount 

Long he stood looking at the sunlit lovefli- 
ness of the bay, and then turaed to retrace bis 
steps. 

“or a while he kept on the cliffs, enjoying 
the fresh, salt-laden breeze that swept over the 
Atlantic, rippling the azure waters witb ligh? 
touch ; then he came on a quaint village, built 
in a sort of chine or cleft in the cliffs, and that 
straggled down the incline to the seashore, its 
curious, gabled cottages built one below the 
other in an extraordinary way, so that one’s 
neighbour just above could walk on the roof 
of one’s house with the greatest ease, and 
receive the benefit of all the smoke and black 
from one’s chimneys. Great tree fuschias 
guarded either side of the door of most of these 
cots, and a profusion of gay-coloured flowers 
already bloomed in the tiny gardens; while 
donkeys with old-fashioned Spanish like saddles 
and packs, or bags, on their backs, scramblef 
up and down the steep, stony street, urged on 
to strenuous efforts by the screeches and cries 
of picturesque-looking but ragged urchins, 
whose lung power was tremendous, and yells 
ear-splitting. 

Tremaine was fascinated by the oddity of 
the place, and spent some time there ; peeped 
into one or two low-ceiled cottages, the rooms 
of which resembled a_ ship’s cabin; chatted 
with the old salts and the wrinkled dames, and 
finally set out to walk to Polpenva by the 
beach, having been told that it was a charm 
ing, if somewhat rough and rocky, walk by 
some boys, and that there were one or twe 
wonderful fairylike caves ¢? route, which were 
well worth a visit. 

The Major found that it was rough. The 
sand was thickly strewn with huge boulders 
some slippery frém seaweed, over which he 
had to slip and scramble the best way be could 
Many times he thought he would turn back, 
and then went on, hoping that the next jutting 
marble cliff he rounded would be the last, and 
that beyond it he would sce Polpemna, nestling 
amid its verdant foliage, with the blue sea at 
its feet, looking lke a moonstone, with a 
setting of emerald and turquoise. Bat 
seem od, like fairy gold, to recede further and 
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further away; and at last Tremaine, feeling 
thoroughly done, seated himself on a huge 
boulder, and lifting his straw hat, mopped his 
damp brew with a silk handkerchief. 

The seat was softly eushioned with seaweed, 
and he was tired, and the sweep of sungemmed 
sea was maguificent; and so he sat there a 
long time, enjoying the soft breeze, and the 
charming prospect. 

At last, when he rose and turned his face 
southward, to his horror and dismay he saw 
the tide had crept slowly and insidiously up, 
and was lapping round the base of the next 
promontory he had te pass. 

With an exclamation of fear, as he realised 
his position and danger, he dashed forward, 
yoing as fast as he could over the lumpy, 
socky strand, in his eagerness to get past the 

tting cliff that he knew might hide Polpenna 
rom hisx anxious eyes. 

However, notwithstanding his haste, the 
Waves were quicker; and when he reached the 
point he feund the water too deep to wade 
through, and swimming was an impossibility 
smid those sharp, jagged rocks. Only in one 
place was there a narrow channel where the 
pellucid waters were smooth, their surface un- 
broken by point or round; but that led straight 
out to sea, and he doubted his strength for a 
long swim. 

For a minute he stood silent, full of horrible 
and poy ge | thoughts, knowing that he was 
face to face with death, and then he lifted up 
his voice and shouted as loud as he could 
again and again, until the tall cliffs echoed with 
his yells, and. the puffins, curlews, sea-gulls, 
and other denizens of the beach were startled 
by the noise, and, leaving their retreats, circled 
wildly oyerhead, flapping their wings and 
screaming a chorus to his despairing shouts, 
that for a time seemed as though they would 
bring no result saye fatigue to the unfortunate 
soldier. But at last, when the hue waves 
creeping up to his feet were driving him back 
towards the cliff, and his heart was ying with- 
in him af the thought of the awful fate that 
awaited him, he saw. a boat round the promon. 
tory; and redoubling his shouts and waving 
bis handkerchief frantioally, he managed almost 
at once to attract the notice of the oecu- 
pant, whose lazy, indolent attitude of paddling 
enjoyment turned at once to one of stern 
earnest ; and Tremaine saw, with inexpressible 
relief, the boat enter the smooth channel and 
head rapidly towards the shore. 

At the same time his hopes sank a Littl 
for he also saw the vicupant- wen not a nerdy 
sailor used to wrestling with the vagaries of 
the changeable ocean, but a slender girl, who 
looked too slight to be of much use in helping 
him.out of his difficulty. 

However, she seemed to know how to manage 
& boat, for she got hers along, skilfully and 
rapidly, down the narrow blue passage between 
the jagged rocks uutil she was within a few 
yards of the shore. Then rising and steadying 
7 ~~ by placing yr em against the rock, 
she made a trumpet of her disengage: d 
vere ant b pe engaged hand 

“T can’t come any nearer. You must wade 
out or scramble over the rocks. You can jump 
from one to anothor, if you are careful.” 

“All right,” responded the Major, d i 
aff his beots in uo ond of a Rerey’ and ma. ine 
a dash at the nearest rock, whose seaweed 
covered sides wore being lapped by the incom- 
ing tide in huugry fashion. 

He managed to keep his footing on its 
slippery crest, and sprang to the next and the 
next, and so on until he was near the boat ; 
and then, by the help of the girl’s disengaged 
hand, and by a last desperate scramble, he got 
into the boat, which oscillated dangerously as 
he bumped into it, grinding against the rocks 
in a fashion thaf threatened to stove in its side. 
_ “Sit still,” said his rescuer briefly, as, stand- 
ing in the stern, she soulled the boat ont of 
the narrow, dangerous passage with all a skilled 
watverman’s definess, and accuracy of stroke 
and steering. When she was free of it and in 
the open sea she sat down, and taking both 





oars in her little sunbrowned hands, she began 
to row steadily round the promontory. 

“T don’t know what to say to thank you,” 
began the Major, when all danger was over, 
sitting with his boots still grasped in his land, 
looking at the pretty and picturesque girl sit- 
ting opposite him rowing away in such a busi- 
nesslike fashion ; for now that he was collected 
enough to observe details, he saw that she was 
very pretty and very picturesque in her blue 
serge dress, made with a sailor blouse open at 
the neck, showing the sun-browned gracefal 
throat, a red cap perched on her yellow tresses, 
that had that rich, ruddy tint only seen in the 
locks of those who are much exposed to the 
influence of the sun, her face sunburnt to a sort 
of golden-brown colour, relieved by a bright 
peach-bloom on either cheek, and the scarlet 
of the heart of a pomegranate on the lips; her 
eyes were as blue as the sea on whose wide 
bosom they floated, and were shadowed by 
thick goiden lashes. Altogether she was the 
inearnation of health, aan and beauty, and 
Tremaine felt his pulses throb faster than they 
had for many a long year as he gazed at her 

right, beautiful face. 


————$-——— 


CHAPTER V. 


“What can I say?” the Major went on. 
“How can I express my gratitude for what 
you have done for me?” 

“ Don’t say anything, please !"’ she murmured 
very shyly. “It is nothing.” 

“Tt is a great deal to mé,” he said warmly. 
“But for your timely aid I should have 
perished miserably there,” threwing a baek- 
ward, shuddering look at the rock-strown, 
desolate shore they had left, that the sea was 
rapidly covering with its foamy, white-crested 
waves. 

‘“Can’t you swim?” sheasked, watching the 
flight of a white-winged bird as it skimmed over 
the waters. 

* Yes, I can swim,” 

“There is Polpenna,” giving a backward 
motion with her graceful bead. “It would not 
have been a very long swim.” 

. “No; only I’ve been wounded in the lung, 
and I doubted my breathing powers for even 
a short swim. Moreover, I did. not know Pol- 
penna was so near. How do you know I want 
to get to Polpenna?”’ he asked, looking at her 
attentively, for somehow or other the lovely 
face seemed familiar to him. 

“Polpenna is my home,” she answered 
briefly. with a blush that enriched the beauti- 
ful tints of her complexion. 

“Ts it really?” he exclaimed, in surprise. 

Yes.” 

“T thought your face was familiar to me. 
I suppose I must have seen you in the 
village.” 

“Yes,” she responded, flashing a_ brief 
glance at him out of those pass, Ue eyes. 
“Martin Geech is my grandfather. You have 
seen me in his cottage.” 

“No; have I really, though?” exclaimed 
Tremaine, startled out of his usual nif ad- 
mirari style by the fact coming to his know- 
ledge that he had been nearly a week under 
the same roof with a singularly beautiful girl, 
and yet he had taken no notice of her, Sad 
been unaware almost of her existence. 

He was also surprised to hear that she was 
the old fisherman’s grandchild; for, in com- 
mon with many beautiful females who have 
no claim to aristocratic birth or high breed- 
ing, she had a peculiarly distinguished air, 
and all her movements were harmonious and 
graceful, while her voice was low-toned and 
pleasing, and her mode of speech correct, and 
untinged by the slightest taint of vulgarity. 

“Yes,” nodding the bright head, with its 
vivid scarlet cap. 

“You never come into my parlour when I 
am at breakfast or dinner?”’ he said inquir- 


o 


ingly. \ 
“No; Granny waits on you. Only I have 


laid the table and brought im the things for it’ 


several times when you were out.” 


“And I never knew it!” he said to bim-| 





ee 


self. “Oh! write me down an ass! She js 
absolutely exquisite,” 

“J hope Mrs. Geech won't fatigue herself 
attending on me,” he said, artfully, as ha 
began to pull on his boots, which, being saty 
rated with sea-water, refused to come on with 
ease 

“T don’t think she will; Granny ‘is very 
strong,” rejoined Myrtle innocently, not seeing 
the drift of his observation. 

“ Still, that lameness must make it an exer. 
tion for her to move about. [ shall have to 
come into the kitchen and fetch the dishes 
myself,” he added, smiling ih a way that lit 
up and softened. his rather stern face wonder- 
fully. ‘ 

“Oh! you mustn't do that,” she exposty 
lated, as she steered her somiéwhat clumsy 
craft into the natural rock-bound harbour 
“What would Granny say?” 

“T don’t in the least know. And I don’t in 
the least care,” he added under his breath, as 
the bow of the boat grated on the hard, and 
he leapt out and offered his ‘hand to his fair 
companion, who, disdaining his help, sprang 
on to the shore with the agility of a mountain 
ehamois, and called out, “ Grandfather!” 

Martin Geech was busy mending his nets a 
jittle further up the beach; but he tarned at 
once at the sound of that beloved voice, and 
drcpping his ropes and string, burried down 
towards her. 

“Help me up,” she said, smiling at him in 
a way that made Tremaine wish he was 4 

randfather; and, séizing the rope, with « 
ew vigorous pulls, the two drew the boat up 
above high-water mark, and the Major could 
not but admire the ease, grace, and vigour 
with which the girl drew the heayy boat ou! 
of thea.reach of the greedy waves. 

“Your granddaughter has rendered me 
great service,” he said, as he followed them 
up the beach, and stood by the old maa, whe 
had gone back to his mending. 

“Indeed, sir,” responded Geech, “I'm glad 
o’ that.” 

“She has saved my life.” 

“It was nothing,” murmured Myrtle, too 
much emberrassed to know exactly what she 
was saying. 

“But for her bravery I should have 
perished miserably.” Pe et 

“What ha’ ye bin doin’, sir?” inquired the 
fisherman, glancing up at, him wonderingly. 

“Caught by the tide,” explained Tremaint, 
and then he told him all about his adventure, 
and his rescue by this sea-maiden. ; 

“Yes, yes, sic. Ye're right; she ha’ skill. 
There's not # man in the village’s. gotten more 
nor she, and I taught her ail she knows 0 
handlin’ a craft.” poe AT 

“Your pupil does you credit!” said ire 
maine, glancing at Myrtle; who stood a little 
apart, digging hole in the silvery sand wit 
a boat-hook. “I have never seen a wom, 
nor a man either, handJe an oar more skilfully 
or carefully!” YSZ 

“True, sir, tho’ I ses it as otn’t. She'd beat 
onny o’ ’em at in’,”” ‘ ; 

“Oh, grandfather!” expostulated the gitl, 
flashing a look at him, and blushing divinely. 

“Jt’s the truth,” ho declared, stubbornly 
“Who was it steered us out to the brigantine 
as was wrecked on the Lion? Eh: Was it 
you, Myrtle, or onny other body? “Twas you, 
lass,” he went on, as she remained silent. 
“ And ye knows t’aint the first time neither 
It’s more’n one as owes their life to ye, a has 
been wrecked on this iron coast.” J 

“T did not know you were @ second Grae 
Darling, Miss Myrtle?” said Tremaine, 4 
proaching her, feeling curiously anxiov (° b 
the recipient of another glance frow hose 
soft, sea-blue eyes, that were iuil of innocene 
as a child's. ; - 

“Grandfather exaggerates!” said Myrt*, 
confusedly. < 

“No, I doan't,” rejoinedsthe old man, 2", 
bornly. « ‘It’s you as underrates what ye ™ 
dove. Howsomever, I won't speak no ore 
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about it,” and bending his head, he went 
on repairing his fishing tackle in silence. 

“] don’t know wi you have done for 
others,” said the Major, as the girl turned 
away towards the cottage, stepping up beside 
her as though determined not to be shaken off ; 
“but 1 do know what you have done for mé, 
and I feel that I shall never be able to fully 
discharge the heavy debt I owe you.” 

This, possibly, may have been the truth ; 
still, to do Tremaine justice, in the days that 
followed he. did all he could to show his grati- 
tude amd sense of obligation. Perhaps it would 
lave been better for Myrtle if he had not done 


BO 

It is difficult for a simple country girl, a 
verrtable sea-maiden, such as she was, to be 
anything save intensely flattered by the atten 
tions and unspoken homage of a handsome man 
of the world, such as he was. 


He wes different, very different, from the | 


brawny, sun-browhed fisher-lads of her native 
village, who, if honest, hardworking, aud 
upright, were still a trifle bovine, a little 
coarse, and showed up to disadvantage when 
compared with this prince of Piccadilly 
dander, whose yoice was low and refined, 
whose figure was as upright as theirs, whose 
movements were full of grace and elegance, 
and who could say the most charming things, in 
the most charming and fascinating manner. 

What wonder was it that this fair Cornish 
maiden of sixteen summers was fascinated by 
him?—this child of nature, this unconventional 
girl, who knew coe of the great world that 
lay outside the little village of Polpenna—the 
world of mockery and shams, of envy, hatred, 
and malice, of wild heartaches and heartburn- 
ings, of phantom hopes and fleeting pleasures, 
that, will-o’-the-wisp-like, cross the. path of 
some of the dwellers therein for a brief while, 
and then disappear, leaving utter darkness 
behind, the blackness of despair and desola- 
ton? 

She knew nothing’ of it, and its hollow joys 
and bitter sorrows, and she had been content 
im her ignorance ; but when she heard him talk 
of it a strange unrest, a wild yearning, for 
what she knew not, filled her breast, and she 
would wish that she might go to that en- 
chanted region of which he spoke, and which 
she thought must be an earthly Paradise from 
his description; and he was always ready’ to 

lighten her darkness,” and tell her all about 
ihe wohderful sights of London, Vienna, and 
other great cities. Indeed, he managed, by 
hook or by crook, te spend a large slice of his 
time in her society. 

He took to going into the quaint old kitchen, 
with its low-rafted ceiling and wide fireplace, 
and its decorations of ropes of onions and 
itches of bacon, and watching Mrs. Geech as 
she trussed a fowl, or breadcrambed a sole, or 
made her pastry—always, be it understood, 
when her granddaughier waa there; and he in- 
duced Myrtle after a while te row him‘ out to 
he fishing places im the Sea Swallow, as she 
called her boat; and often and often they took 
tong walks together, or sat. on the rocky shore, 
she watching the sea-birds, he reading Tenny- 
Son or Swinburne to her, for though he hardly 
admitted it even to himself, he was de rately 
iu love with the fisher-folke’ grandchild, he 
Richard Tremaine, major in His Majesty’s 
crack Creamshire Regiment, brother to’ a 
countess, cousin to two or. three baronets, a 
fastidious, highbred, world-weary clab man, 
who iad been too particular to be pleased by 
any of the aristocratic maidens that manwuvr- 
ig wammas had trotted out for his admira- 
tion and approval during the last fifteen years, 
who was used to the gay world and its hollow 
Ways, and hitherto had looked upon anything 
'. ‘Tal 08 vulgar and commonplace. 
aon ever, he did not look upon Myrtle as 
> Pa py Setting aside her great beauty 
liasi € and form, there was something pecu- 
vom Winning about the girl. Her temper was 
rv “) and sunny; she was intelligent and 

a and her education had by no means been 
Begiected. She never said or did anything 








that jarred on his’ finer susceptibilities. She 


was one of Dame Nature’s gentlewomen, and | 


the Dame had turned her out perfect. 
Had she been a duchess she could not have 
been more refined, more gentle, more cour- 


teous ; and with those good qualities she had a | 


man’s courage, and more than a woman's 


strength, and yet all her actions were graceful, | 


and there was not the slightest suggestion of 
masculinity about anything sbe did. 
He loved to see her take the oars in her little 


brown hands, and, bending to the task, send | 
the Sea Swallow skimming over the pellucid | 


waters of the Atlantic, or handle a line with 


the dexterity of an old salt, or climb the cliffs, | 


or spring from boulder to boulder with the | about the expedition?” 


agility of a chamois, because such actions dis 


ayed ali the grace and vigour of her young 
r | he said, teasingly 


ame, and never a suspicion of masculinity or 
vulgarity — 


The honest old couple looked with kindly | 


eyes on this friendship between their grand 
child and Tremaine. 
and unsuspicious to doubt him—-to have any 
fear that be might act dishonourably towards 


their darling ; and it never occurred to them | 
that she might lose her heart, and her peace of | 


mfnd along with it te this gallant soldier, who 
spent so many hours with her. 


To them she was still a child. They | 
reckoned her such at sixteen, and never dreamt | 


she would think of love and such things. 
Indeed, they would have laughed had any 
one suggested to them such a possibility. Their 


own love affair had taken piace so long ago that | 


the memory of it even was obgcured by the 
obliterating mists of time. They forgot that at 
her age girls are prone to: have sentimental 
fancies, to become deeply enamoured of a hand- 


some face, to be won by a silvery tongue anc | 


soft, flattering words ; and they were giad that 
she should be amused, have a congenial com- 
panion—for there was hardiy a soul in the little 
village of Polpenna who could come anywhere 
near Myrtle for “larning,” as they termed it. 

The reason of this was that a clergyman, a 
former lover of her mother’s, who had a living 
at Penzance, had come over to the Geech’s 
cottage. whenever he could spare an hour to 
teach the little orphan, the child of the only 
woman he had ever loved; and as he was a 
good musician, and the girl showed singular 
aptitede, he had taught her to play as well on 
the piano of a neighbour, for the Geech’s did 
not possess such i Tusury, And that was how 
it came about that Myrtle could speak a little 
French, wrote prettily, could spell correctly, 
and possessed a knowledge of history, geo- 
graphy, ete. She revelled in the books T're- 
maiue procured her from town, and was de- 
lighted with the little ‘bookcase he gave her, 
which was stoeked. with selections of all the 
poets and the best writers of every age and 
era. ’ 

It was wonderful how ber mind expanded 
and improved under his companionship and 
influence. She was so quick she grasped any 
thing in a moment; and it was his delight to 
tell her of strange and wonderful events, only 
to see her open those sea-blue eyes, and fix 
them on him with earnest intent. 

“A volume of poems by the Poet Laureate,” 
he said, one morning, as he opened a parcel 
that had arrived overnight for him. “ Where 
shall we go to read them, Myrtle?” 

“You havent been yet to the fairies’ 
cavern, have you?” 

“No, and of course I must go, as you tell 
me it is such a wonderful place!” 

“Tt is very lovely!” she said, simply. 

“Is there a nice beach there to lounge on?” 
he inquired, for he was a bit of a Sybarite in 
his idle hours, though ready enough to rough 
it if necessary, when duty called him. 

“ At low tide. When the water is in the 
cavern is half full, and that is the time to see 
its beauties to perfection !” 

“Then, of course, we will go when the tide 
w high,” he smiled, his eyes dwelling on the 
beautifal face instinct with youth and health, 


They were too guileless | 





‘That must be soon. The water wil 
the mark in an hour and a half.’ 

“Are you gomg to row me?’ 

“Yes.” 

“1 think we may as well lunch there,” { 
suggested, wishing to have her ail to himsel! 
for a long time 

“We must,” she returned. “It will teke 
some time to look at all the lovely things im 
the cavern, and we conld not get out again till 
the tide flowed in 

“Why not?’ 

‘Rocks abound there, and when the tide 
has ebbed a little one may strike on them. 
see. There is a certain amount of danger 


“Yes, I suppose there is.” 


“And yet you propose taking me 


“Oh, I can take care of you,” she laag 
“you do not think 1 would take you 
danger?” she added, lifting those sweet eyes 
to his, full of grave inquiry 

“No, my child, I don’t,” he replied, quietly, 
yet his pulses beat fast and heavy under that! 
look, and he was glad that she left hun’ to 
make preparations for their luncheon. 

“Will you take the lines?” she said, p) 
sently, when they were in the Sea Swallow 
he in her usual place, handling the oars, he 
leaning lazily back amid some cushions, a 
basket of dainties ander the seat, for their 
consumption iater on, 

“Can I steer as wel! as y 
ears?” hé asked, with the becoming diffidence 
of a landsman. 

“Yes, better. There is one narrow channel 
to the cavern, which looks bluer than the rest 
of the sea. Steer for it. At the flow you 
don’t fee the jagged rocks that thrust their 
dark heads above the water when the tida 
begins to reoede.” 

The Major was not such of a hand at 
steering, and it was with a sigh of relief he 
leant back, as the boat floated slowly into « 
moss-covered opening in the face of the cliff. 

“What do you think of it?” asked Myrtle, 
as she steadied the boat against the side. — 

“Tt is charming!” he said, with genuine 
admiration, as he looked upward at the natur- 
ally groined roof of the red cliff cavern, that 
was thickly grown with mosses, lichens, and 
feathery ferns, and a number of other plants, of 
every variety of green, that climbed and 
trailed and drooped in graceful festoons, and 
peeped from crevices, their delicate colour con 
trasting beautifully with the deep red of the 
cliff. : 

There was a ledge ran round, and led to 
other caverns that they visited later on, when 
the tide had gone down, and left the Sea 
Swallow safely beached on the silvery sand of 
the tiny bay; and then they came oui, and, 
taking the basket and the cushions from the 
boat, proceeded to discuss their luncheon. 

“Your gown is the worse for our visit to 
the caverns,” he said, when they had finished, 
and he lay at her feet. 

“Yes,” she agreed, ghacing down at the 
white linen that was stained and smirched 
with green. } 

“And your hair has suffered, too; 1 will 
avert the impending disaster,” and, putting up 
his hand with a laugh, he drew out the pins 
that held the thick coils up, and all the shining, 
golden maxs fell about her shoulders in rich 
profusion. 

He had never seen her hair down before, 
and he had no idea of its beauty and thickness, 

“What lovely hair you havel” he said 
admiringly, taking a gleaming tress between 
his fingers, and playing with it. 

“Do you really think so?” vhe asked, with 
that childlike gravity of manner over trifles 
that he found so natural and charming 

“Yes. I Lave never seen anything more 
beautiful!” laying his lips to it—an action 
that made her flush rosily 

“Not even amongst the beautiful women of 
your world, about whom you have often 
told me?. she asked, half timudly. 
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“No; you surpass them, Myrtle! See fire-worshipper does the sun. She was refresh- | not be away from his side for long, and Lady 


what a length it is! I actually believe T could 
tie your hands together with it)” : 

“Pry.” she laughed, a little shyly, holding 
eut her Shapely, «unburned hands to him. 

Holding them between his he tied them 
together with the shining, golden threads of 
hair that fell below her knee. 

“There! You are my captive now, and 
must obey your conqueror. Myrtle, will 
you! 
~ He drew her a little way towards him by 
her bound hands, and looked down into those 
soft, azure eyes, that were learning to droop 
and falter before his i ioned gaze. 

“ Yes,” she murm , in a low tone. 

“Darling!” he ejaculated, half under his 
breath; and again he kissed the beautiful 
sippling magses of hair, that were so soft and 
silky. 

“Your hair smells of the sea, child!” he 
told her; “soft and sweet, with the scent of 
hrine and deep sea-weeds !” 

She was silent. She had no answer to give ; 
only the passionate ring in his voice made 
her thrill and tremble with a new, strange 
feeling of delight that she had never known 
tll then. 

“Sleep were no sweeter than her face to me, 

Sleep of cold sea-bloom under the cold sea; 

What pain could get between my face and hers? 
What new sweet thing would love not relish worse ? 
Uniess, perhaps, white deat had kissed me there, 

Kissing her hair.” 
he quoted from the book of poems that was 
lying beside him. 

“Will there ever be pain and sorrow and 
regret between you and me, child?” he asked, 
musingly. 

“T hope not,” she answered, uncertainly, 
not quite understanding the drift of his 
observations, which were a little beyond her 
mnocent comprehension. 

“T hope not, too; and yet love almost.always 
brings sorrow and regret and remorse in its 
train. It is the law of the universe with 
regard to it,” he went on, with a touch of un- 
wonted bitterness. “A few days, or months 
of mad, wild, delirious delight, and then the 
awakening, the disillusionment, and the 
misery!” 

“Ahi my elise, if love or sin, 
If shame or fear could hold it fast, 
Should we not hold it! Love wears thin, 
And they laugh weil who laugh the last. 
Ts it not past?” 
he read from the book he had taken up. “That 
i, 6 love wears thin,’ there is no endurance 
Mi 1b. 

“There should be,"’ she said, timidlv. “It 
should last while life does ; and I cannot under- 
stand how anyone can love, and unlove.” 

“\No, dear child, I don’t suppose you can,” 
he rejoined, with a little tender smile; “and 
yet many people ‘unlove’ after very furious 
foving, I can assure you,” and then he loosed 
lier hands from their silken fetters, and talked 
gaily and lightly as he helped her into the 
boat; but to the girl it Seemed that the sun 
rays were less brilliant, that a chill, dark 
shadow had fallen over the glory of the summer 
day, that the flashes of light on the blue sea 
were less gemlike, that the radiance of the blue 
sky was fainter! . 


CHAPTER YI. 
“ Is there an older story than vows broken, 
a Than one heart sore when two friends had to part, 
Than words of tenderness go lightly spoken, 

Yet burat for ever on one tortured heart ?” 

As the soft summer days wore on, in that 
charming corner of England, Richard ‘Tre 
maine grew less and less inclined to leave it. 
He had become accustomed to the rough, 
fonest fisherfolk; he liked good old Martin 
Geech, and his picturesque wife; and as to 
Myrtle, why, he felt each day as though he 
cvuld never bring himself to leave her—that 
she had become an absolute necessity to him. 
Her candid, straightforward, brave nature was 
so different from that of the women of his 
world, who made an idol of gold,’ and wor- 
shipped the Mammon of unrighteousness as a 





ingly original, thoroughly uncouventional, and 
yet naturally so refined, so noble, so sweet. 

He was infatuated. That is the only word to 
describe his feelings for this sea-maiden, this 
Aphrodité that chance of fate had thrown in his 
way; and though he had never spoken any 
actual words of love, yet in » thousand subtle, 
indefinable ways had he let her see how tear 
she was to him. 

Into what depths he would have got, to what 
lengths he would have gene in his inf tuetion, 
it is impossible to say, bod be remained at 
Polpenna. ; : 

But his chance or fate again interfered in the 
shape of a sudden and imperative summons 
to London that he could not disregard, for it 
told him that his father was dying, and that 
if he would see him alive he must use the 
utmost despatch, and start for town at once, a8 
Polpenna was a twelve hours’ journey from 
the metropolis. ' ! 

This message came upon Tremaine with a 
double shock. He was deeply attached to his 
father, and then—it meant inn, | Myrtle, the 
girl who had wound herself into his heart. 

For a moment he hesitated. What should 
he do? Could he take her with him?” The 
next moment he saw the absurdity, the folly, 
the wickedness even of such a thought. The 

irl was not tied or bound to him in any way. 
She bad not even promised to be his wife at 
some future period! 

It was impossible that he could take her 
with him, and strangling the fierce oath that 
rese to bis lips when he realised there was no 
course open to him but to leave Polpenna 
alone, and at once, he went out with the tele: 
gram in his hand, to that sheltered nook on the 
beach that was Myrtle’s favourite retreat. 

He found her sitting on a big rock, softly 
cushioned with velvety seaweed, her hands 
clasped loosely on her knees, her eyes dreamily 
fixed on the diamond-bright waters, the scarlet 
cap on her golden locks, as it had been the 
first day he saw her. 

She looked up as his shadow fell athwart 
her, and a delicate blush, like that in the 
heart of a seashell, swept over her face, and 
then died away, leaving her white under all 
the healthy sunbrown, as she saw the tele- 
gram. : Bed 

“You have bad bad news?” she said intul- 
tively, rising and standing before him. 

“Yes; my father is dying,” he responded 
quietly, though his eyes were bent passion- 
ately on the fair face 

“Oh, I am so sorry!” and she stretched out 
a hand and he took it between his, dropping 
as he did so the ominous pink paper that was 
to part them, and which fluttered down, and 
lay between them at their feet. 

“And I!” he said gently. 

“Myrtle, how am [ to leave you?” he 
asked, looking into the fair face that at his 
words became dyed in blushes from brow to 
chin. “Yet I must,” he went on, quickly, 
with an effort. “Don't forget me,” and 
then suddenly he drew her into his arms, and 
kissed her passionately, “Auf Wiederschen,” 
he whispered in her ear. “That means, ‘till 
we meet again,’ darling!” and releasing her 
as suddenly as he had embraced her, he 
turned and strode away, without once lookin 
back, lest the charm of the sea-maiden shoul 
lure him back from what was clearly his 
duty; and overhead stretched the blue, sunlit 
arch of heaven, and beneath danced the blue 
sunlit breadth of ocean, and there was never 
a cloud on the one, nor a ripple on the other, 
to tell of coming storm and woe, and un- 
faith. 

* » o * 

Tremaine journeyed to London as swiftly 
as he could, and was in time to see his father. 

Indeed, Mr. Tremaine lingered six dreary 
months, and did not breathe Cis last until the 
December snows lay white and thick on road, 
lintel, and roof, and during those six months 
the Major had been unable to leave town, to 
go back to Cornwall to see Myrtle—for his 
father’s death being hourly expected, he could 





Roehampton, who had been rather suspicious 
of that long stay in a remote Cornish village, 
and who, with a woman's natural sharpness, 
guessed there was a woman at the bottom of 
it, took care that be shouldn’t even think of 
leaving London, telling him their father had 
fretted so much at his absence, and seemed go 
much calmer since his arrival. 

Naturally, he could not be brutal, and leave 
a dying parent; but he chafed bitterly at: first 
at being unable to go back to the beautify! 
girl he loved. He bad no news of her; but 
once he wrote to old Geech, enclosing a little 
note for his grandchild, when he sent her » 
book he had promised to get her; and this 
elicited a few laboured lines from Martin, but 
the other letters he sent met with no response 
from the Geechs. 

Not a word—anot a line! and he wondered 
often if his sea-maidex had forgotten him, 
and marvelled that she let him have no news 
of her, when he begged for it so earnestly, noi 
knowing, of course, that his letters never 
reached Polpenna. 

Lady Roehampton took care of that. Her 
ladyship smelt a rat, and subjected his corre 
mormon to a rigid scrutiny, with the result 
that some of his letters found their way into 
the fire instead of into the post-office. 

By-and-by he grew a little hurt at Myrtle’s 
apparent neglect and indifference, and tried 
to forget her. Then came his father's death, 
and there was a heap of business matters to 
be seen to, and money matters to be ad- 
justed. After which Sexton took him yacht 
ing in the Mediterranean, as his doctor ordered 
him to a milder climate for the remainder of 
the winter, his health having showed signs 
of giving way, and his wounded lung giving 
trouble. In fact, he had to apply for further 
leave of absence, and went away to the sunny 
South with his friend in anything but a good 
state. 

The season was in full swing when they re- 
turned, and he flung himself at once with 
feverish eagerness into the hurry and pleasures 
of London life. He wanted to forget the lovely, 
innocent face that haunted him sleeping and 
waking, and he sought for another face to come 
between him and his memory of hers. 

He was not long in finding it. One day, ai» 
garden party at Richmond, he left the crowded 
part of the grounds and strolled away to 4 
cool, silent, shady spot near the river. and 
there, sitting on the giant trunk of a felled tree, 
was Lady Louisa Lennox, looking lovelier than 
ever in an exquisite gown of thin opaque white 
stuff, that clung to and showed off every line 
of her fine, voluptuous figure. Her head was 
slightly down-bent, her lips wore a sad expres- 
sion, enhanced by the dreamy melancholy of 
her dark eyes. Never had she looked more 
beautiful than now, with that softening air of 
dreamy, languorous repose on her, that made 
her dangerously seductive, irresistibly fascinat- 
ing. 

“Of what is she thinking?” he wondered. 
“Can it be of me?” and then the old scarce- 
resisted feeling of keen admiration and way- 
ward passion rose in his breast, and not staying 
to count the cost of his actions, he advanced 
and laid his hand gently on her shoulder. 

“ Lady Louisa! Alone!” 

The touch of his hand made her rise and 
face him, meet the warm, admiring glance 0! 
his eyes; and a new light, a supreme joy lit 
her face, gleamed in her eyes, called a flush to 
the marble pallor of her cheeks, and as he saw 
it he felt he was beloved by this imperial, 
graceful woman. 

“Major Tremaine! 
then?” 

“Yes, Are you surprised?” he asked, taking 
her hand in his, and holding it. ; 

“Yes—no; I hardly know,” she replied her 
ordinary serenity of mapner ruffled by b's 
sudden appearance. “You were away *? 
long!" 

“Perhaps; but I shall never go again—that 
is, without you. Louisa, dearest, it 1s for yoo 


x a 
You have come back, 
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to say if I am to go away again,” he exclaimed, 
passionately, forgetfal of everything save her 
viorions beauty, never thinking of the penalty 
attaching to such words when spoken to a 
woman of Lady Louisa’s type and rank. 

As the words she had longed to hear fell 
from bis lips she gave @ little gasping sigh 
that was almost a sob, and murmured “ Stay,’ 
while he drew her arms about his throat, and 


bade her kiss him. 
* * * « 


That night, when Lady Roehampton was | 


sitting in her easiest chair in the turquoise 


haudoir, Lady Louisa Lennox. was announced, | 


and came in, looking radiantly happy. 

“My dear, I am glad to see you!” exclaimed 
the fair Julia, rising to greet her guest ; “ but 
what a late hour for you to be out? How is 
® you are not at her Grace of Swindon’s?” 

“ might ask you the same question, Julio, 
for I know you had an invitation to the 
Dachess's.” 

“Oh, Iam tired. The day has been so ho 

“ And so am 1.” 

“You were at Mrs. Merton’s this afternoon, 
I suppose?” 

“Yes; and I met your brother there,” said 
the beauty,.as she let the dust cloak she wore 
over her white dress slip to the ground, and lie 
in a little shimmering heap at her feet. 

“ Richard?” 

“Yes. Did you not know he was going?” 
twisting a heavy gold bracelet round and round 
on her arm. 

“No; if I had I should have warned him 


a 

“Indeed! Why?” with an inquiring, up- 
ifting of the level black brows. 

“1 heard the Duchess of Santa Fé was to 
be there.” 

“Well?” 

‘Well, you know how Fanny adored Dick, 
and bow foolish she is,” said Lady Roehamp- 
ton, with just the least bit of irritation in her 
usually suave manner. 

“I understand. You 
wake him a scene.” 

“She might. Poor Fanny! I pity her. 
ot was so bound up in Dick, and the 
Duke——” 

“The Duke is an utterly vile old reprobate,” 
pat in Lady Louisa, coolly. - “I don’t know 
what the Earl was thinking of to allow her to 
marry such a horror.” 

“He is not nice.” 

“More especially as she is in love with 
another man.” 

“Is? Was, you mean.” 

“No, is. You should have seen her to-day, 
and the way she looked at Dick. I—I mean 
Major Tremaine! ” : 

Lady Roehampton glanced keenly at her 
companion. 

* Julia,” said the other, meeting her glance, 
wd interpreting it rightly; “what will you 
say to me as a sister-in-law?” 

“I shall be delighted to welcome you as a 
sister,” responded Julia, warmly. “So he 
has proposed 7” 4 

“Yes,” said the beauty, lifting her head 
with the air of a conquering queen, while a 
‘ew look of triumph lit the depths of her 
magnitcent eyes. .“I am to be his wife,” 
und then the two women kissed, and talked the 
matter over, and discussed the wedding gown, 
‘he oridesmaids, the bridecake, the breakfast. 
the trousseau, and a thousand and one details 
"nti the small hours of the morning. 

_ there was no shy bashfulness, no reluctance 
about the ‘bride-elect, so the wedding was 
“xec jor an early date. 

_lely Louisa, was anxious to secure the man 
“ac loved in her fieree, selfish way. She was 
prouc of her vietory. She had vowed to win 

. to meke him propose ; and though at first 
© had proved indifferent to her siren arts, 
she had thrown her spell about him at last, 
ught him taptive to her feet. His eyes 
vere ascinated by her queenly beauty, even 
‘she did not tguch his hearf—and ‘that, in 
PSAUTY, wae Myrtle’s for all © time— ubji- 


feared she would 


ind re 


were 








_on either side, 


“~ 
gated him by exerting all her powers of wit 
and fascination. Moreover, he was only 
mortal, like anyone else; and he was flattered 
by the attention and openly-shown preference 
of a woman so high-born and lovely us Lady 
Louisa Lennox. 

About a year after his father’s death the | 
Ear! of Charteris’s daughter became his wife, 
and before six months passed he had bitterly | 
regretted his choice, the irrevocable step he 
had taken. 

As a fiancée she had been all that a man 
could possibly desire. As a wife she was in- 
sufferable. Like Louis XIV. nothing pleased 
her. Do what he would she grumbled and 
found fault, constantly wanting fresh amuse- 
ments, proving herself to be terribly exacting, 
inordinately jealous, and so haughty, sus 





picious, and imperious that his life became a 
burdente him ; and he often sighed and thought 
with bitter regret of sweet, gentle Myrtle, who | 
had loved him “ not wisely, but too well.” 


: ; CHAPTER VTi. 

To obtain a little peace, and to escape from | 
bitter quarrels and scathing recriminations, 
Tremaine was in the habit of giving way to 
his wife on all occasions, letting her have her 
own way, and do just exactly as she pleased. | 
He found it the best plan; for, whether he 
agreed to her vagaries and whims or not, she 
carried them out without the slightest refer- 
ence to him or consideration for him. 

Notwithstanding that she was passionately 
fond of him, she constantly wounded, hurt, 
and annoyed him, and he was glad of any fresh 
excitement that amused or diverted her, even 
for a time. 

Ween they had been married about two 
years she took it into her head that she would | 
buy a yacht, which accordingly she did, spend- 
ing, a small fortune on its equipments. Then, 
when the season was over, she told him im- 
periously that she-had made up a party to go 
on a trip down the Channel, round Cornwall, 
and so on up to the Hebrides, and that he 
could go or not as he liked—she didn’t care. 

Of course he did “like.” 

In the first place, he had no intention of 
letting a woman of Lady Louisa’s unbridled 
and unrestrained feelings go about by herself, 
since, as ill-luck would have it, she was his 
wife ; secondly, the mere mention of Cornwall 
was enough. He longed just to look on that 
cruel, iron-bound coast, to see the silvery- 
sanded bays, where his happiest hours had been 
spent with Myrtle. 

So, when all preparations were finished, they 
sailed away southward. 

At first the weather was fair, the sky blue, 
the sea serene, the breeze gentle and balmy. 
But as they rounded the Lizard the sky 
rapidly clouded over, the wind rose, and 
shrieked through the rigging in weird and 
ghastly fashion; and they encountered the 
full. brunt of a terrific storm, that drove them, 
helpless against the fury of the gale, rapidly 
towards the cruel, iron-bound shore of the 
Land’s End, where she struck on a rock with 
a sickening crash that made her shiver from 
stem to stern like a living, wounded thing ; 
and there she remained fast, with the wild, 
storm-lashed waves of the Atlantic breaking 
over her, with a noise like thunder. 

On the shore, for it_was broad = ht, and 
the disaster could plainly be seen, the brawny, 
brave fisher-lads were busy launching their 
lifeboat. Three times they were beaten back 
by the furious breakers, and then she rode 
triumphantly on the crests of the huge waves ; 
and the sturdy Cornishmen bent their backs 
with a will to get her along, while she who 
steered the boat out to the wreck was none 
other than Myrtle! A paler, sadder Myrtle 
than of yore, for she had learnt the great lesson 
of life—to love, and love hopelessly, and suffer 
in silence alone ! 

On, on went the gallant boat, with her gal- 
lant crew, to the rescue ; now riding on the 
white crest of 4 huge wave, now sinking down, | 
down in the trough, with green, glassy walls 
m, on, till the yacht was 





reached, and most of those on board saved, 
with infinite difficulty and risk. 

When, as the lifeboat was head towards tae 
shore, Tremaine cried out,-- 

“My wife! Where is my wife?” ere he sank 
down insensible in the bottom of the boat 

And Myrtle, with one agonised look of re- 
cognition, leapt back on board, and made hee 
way to where a dark figure w securely 
lashed. 

With two strokes of her keen knife she 
severed the binding cords; and, taking the 
inanimate form in her arms, turned to retrace 
her steps across the slippery deck. But a huge 
wave swept her burden from her grasp, with 
resistless force, into the seething, boiling, storm 
lashed ocean! 

A cry of horror rose from those in the lif 
boat, and the Polpenns men turned eagerly to 
help their darling as she sprang into tueir 
midst; and then they tried to row to 
place where they had seen the woman sink 


th 4 


| But, beaten back by the wind and waves, at 


last to save their own lives they were forced 
to turn and make for the shore, which they 
reached in safety, only after a terrible aad 
protracted struggle. . 

Tremaine remained insensible until the 
next morning, and bis grief when he heard of 
the awful death of his wife was very sincere 
and genuine, notwithstanding that ber treat- 
ment of him had made the feeling he once 


| entertained for her “ wear thin!” 


He lingered some days in the village, going 
down to the shore every morning to see if 
Louisa’s body was washed up. it never ap 
peared at Polpenna, nor did be ever see any 
trace of his imperious wife. 

Of course, he saw Myrtle once or twice 
during the week that followed the wreck, and 
old Martin Geech, though it was obvious that 
both avoided him—s thing that pained him 
greatly, though he felt he deserved no con- 
sideration at their bands. 

He learned that Mrs. Geech was dead, and he 
could see for himself how altered both Myrtle 
and her grandfather were 

The ofd man’s stalwart frame was stooped ; 
he walked with a faltering, uncertain gait, 
while his grizzled hair had become snow 
white. 

As to Myrtle, the change in her was more 
painful to him. The old gay, careless, boyish 
look of perfect happiness and unbroken peace 
had fled, and in its place was a wistful look, 
a mournfulness, that stirred his tenderest feel 
ings of pity. 

e hardly dared look at her because he had 
loved and left her, and because he was so 
recently a widower, that he feared his tender 
glances would pain her. So he contented him- 
self with watching the woman he loved from % 
distance, and only on the morning of the day 
he was leaving did he dare to seek her. 

Old Martin had trudged off to sell some fish 
at a neighbouring village, and he found her in 
the quaint old kitchen alone, polishing shells. 
She fooked up as his shadow darkened the 
flood of sunlight that streamed in through the 
natrow doorway, and a rich red flush mantiled 
her cheeks, investing her with a semblance of 
the old careless, happy beauty, as she met his 
giance. 

“May I come in?” he asked, doubtfully. 

“Yes,” she answered, quietly, though her 
slim brown fingers trembled visibly, as they 
held the shells, “unless it is grandfather you 
want to see? He is out.” 

“No; it is you I want to see, Myrtle,” he 
said, trying to speak calmly, and crush down 
the old soft, barely-resisted passion. 

“Yes!” she ejaculated, bending her head, 
with its bright crown of tresses, over her work 

“I am going away to-day.” 

She said no word, but he saw the flush die 
away, and a deathly pallor spread over her face 
from brow to chin. 

“T am going away, and I may never come 
back to/Polpenna. It is for you ta say whether 
I am to come back or not?” 

“ Me? »” 
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The sea-blue eyes sought his incredulous 
Aaah tor 


wonder in their clear dep 


“Yes. May I come back in six months, a f S 
year, or two years hence?. Will you see me | such a thing? Every minute has seemed an 


if I do?” 
“ Yes. I will see you.” 
“ As a fmend?” 
“ As.a friend,” she repeated. 


“ May I not, can I not hope for anything | ‘mile curving the wistful mouth. 


more?” 
“ What should you hope for?” she asked, 
coldly. 


“Qh, Myrtle, you know! I cannot speak of beams. 


it now, only be merciful to me, I implore 
you.’ 

“You are speaking without reflection,” she 
told him, icily, 

“Good heavens, no! Don’ think that.” 

“What can I think but that, after the way 
you acted towards me?” she demanded, the 
frank, honest eyes scanning his face closely. 

“Why did you never answer my letter?” 
he retorted. 

“TY never received any to answer.” 

“Myrtle!” 

“It is the truth. Never but one letter from 
you to grandfather reached us.” 

“Who could have played the traitor?” he 
groaned. 

“That £ do not know. I am not acquainted 
with your friends or their capabilities.” 

“ What I have missed,” he muttered, lookin 
hungrily at the fair, eold face, half teied 
from him. 

Myrtle, tel! me, if you ever want a friend, 
if you ever want me, will you write to me, and 
tell me so? Here is my address, one that will 
always find me.” 

“No,” she said, proudly, rising and facing 
him, her lovely, gracious figure drawn up to 
its full height. “1 will not write to you. You 
left me of your own free will; you must come 
back to me of your own free will. I cannot 
ask you to do so.” 

“Then I may come?” 

“Yes, if you will.” 

“Thanks, good-bye!” And. taking her 
hand he lifted it to his lips, with a homage he 
might have given a queen; then tarning, he 
left her, striding out into the glow and bril- 
liance of the autumn day. And as he left her, 
her head fell forwards on to her bosom, and 
the tears welled slowly to her eyes, and rolled 
slowly down her cheeks, for Myrtle’s heart 
was sore and sad, almost to breaking. 

* * * * * 

A. year later a man stood on the silvery 
strand of the little bay near the Geech’s house. 
He was watching the moonlit sea intently, 
and a small black object that danced buoyantly 
on the waves. 

Tt was a boat, and in it was a woman. who 
propelled it towards the shore with steady, 
even strokes. As the Loat grated on the bank 
she jumped out, fastened it to an iron stake, 
and, turning, found herseif face to fuce with 
Richard Tremaiue. . 

“You!’’ she murmured, scarcely above a 
murmur, while her fair face grew white ‘neath 
the moonlight. 


“Yes, Myrtle! I have come back of my | 


own free will,” he said, ‘gently. “Why did 
you not write and tell me of your trouble?” 
looking at her black dress, which she wore for 
ber grandiather. i 
I could-—not,” she answered, in a stifled 
voice. 
“You were in trouble,” he said, a little re- 


proachfully ; “and yet you would not let me 
share it with you—would not let me try and 


lighten the burden of life for you. Oh, Myrtle! 
if you could only know-—-if you could. only 
guess the misery I have endured since I learnt 
that you have been in trouble, in want— 
alone! and I with thousands. My darling, 
sow could you do it?” 

“Was I wrong!” she asked, as though 
dazed. . 

“Yes, yes!--a hundred times! Why not 
let me have come to you?” 


“Would you?” she questioned, bending ' 
those sweet, sad eyes of hers on him. Gems 
“Would I? My dearest! how can you ask Burvooxsry is to wit what.knavery is to 
knowledge. 

Scuorarsuy without good breeding is but 
tiresome pedantry. 

Taunperovs threats sour the sweetest milk 
of human kindness. 


“4 


hour since we parted, every hour an age. I 
have been longing to come to you, and yet 
feared to!” 

“And I—I feared, too,” she said, a little 





sc 7, >hat?” » y is ashi ate . , 

Feared what?” he cried, his passionat: Frienpentp ig charity condensed, for char; 
eyes devouring the fair white face, etherealised | in ixiendehip enletred : 
to an unearthly loveliness by the silvery moon- |“ “"~ P rie 


| Px not your faith to-one who is quick to 
“Feared to ask you to come!” | d 
“ y ? » 
“ Lest—-you--should not be certain.” 
“Certain? Certain of what!” . | travelling. 
“That you loved me,” she whispered, 4 | l a 
ons. on, F the heart be sad and weary, every drop o! 
we hua aot 1 paged)  rectbbeadd: sorrow’s rain falls like a blow on its quiverin, 
“now that I have come back of my own free | 8ttings, while to-the happy and cheerful only 
ill?” 7 the melody of the storm sweeps in, set to the 
ke ae longer.” soft accompaniment of falling drops.. 
“You believe I Jove you?” on 
“ Yes.” eo ‘ 
“And you will be my wife, Myrtle, my be |A Hint for the Woman 
loved, my darling? See, 1 am a most humble Who Sits . 


suppliant,” he said, kneeling at her feet as ‘ : ; ; 
she remained silent. “i beg you here to give Certain habits require special exercises to 
me what I crave for-—yourself!” bring certain muscles into play, and it is im- 
“T will,” she’ said, desis, stooping towards | povtant that women in quest of perfeot health, 
or those who have it and are seeking to retain 


istrust others, lest you also be soon distrasted, 


Tus best horses need breaking and the best 
hearts aching, ere they are fit for life’s finest 








< 
him, “ if it will make you happy!” ey follow ih teal th 
“As nothing else can!” he cried, rap- | i*, 8b ee ee a ey aee 
tnrously, sprinting to his feet and croshine any of the habits for which these particular 
| her in his arms in an ardent embrace. “Oh, | exercises have been arranged. 
darling ! Thardly feel as though I deserve this Tn many cases the habits are ones of necessit} 
happiness. ‘I can hardly believe that it is true | aud are followed through force of circumstances. 
that at last I have my heart’s desire—that at | For instance, there are the sederitary habits 0! 
last my Myrtle will ‘be mine, my own, my | Sewing, stengraphy, bookkeeping, or other 
wife!” and he laid his lips to her soft red | Work that requires one to sit all day, and iy 
mouth in along clinging kiss, in the rapturous | many cases until latein the evening. = 
delight of which he forgot the misery of the | Another habit born also of sewing is that o/ 
last few years, only remembering the joy of crossing the legs. This is not so Spengeneey 
the present—the delight of holding the woman | as the habit of sitting, but so many women find 
he loved to his heart, of feeling her breath | in it temporary comfort when wotking that 
on his cheek, her arms round his throat. they indulge in it without any thought of afte: 
* * * * * 





A few days later they were married at the sain qe te ee ateenteds, 
quaint old greystone church onthe top of the end pon Sesion ne a tie. aah Aes! alinlann ‘tian 
hill beyond Polpenna; and all the fisher-lads } 7° fonte tvs th pawn of ambendicitis 
and lasses came to see Myrtle married, and | ' Set tb male pie ce af Akld aitiele ‘ia to 
cheered right lustily when a carriage and pair | | roa % pemedi for eis ddtaliaetehe elle 
dashed off towards Penzance, carrying the re the ill effects of sedentary habits, one o! 
pensieaal his bride on the first stage of their tire. most uncomfortable of whih is col fet 

Tremaine took his wife abroad, and kept her ar ae parle OArtsAolok heat i but 
there four yeats—for he had left the service | W°* UBM TI ap are. ‘eid “Bien ‘athing t 
after his marriage with Lady Louisa, and was | * ee tik’. por , 
therefore able to live where he pleased ; ‘and | ipa ett «Smee ealkien uring thé’day at fre- 
when he brought her back” to England, her; -*" Pras pet aid in ier ulating cireula 
rare and uncommon loveliness creating a furore | 4uext ad te ake & ken witheat’ the worker's 

in the fashionable world; and she was warmly | U0"+ — ny > Point the¢oes down to the 
| welcomed everywhere, and féted, and paid leaving her seat. os 











: remest. limit, and move the feet up an¢ 
homage. For no one quite knew who she CXtremient | > M : italise 
was; and her manners were so perfect, and down py ee Se rel ce atateaahly. 

| her speech and carriage so graceful, that they sor Aa one Hen saghind movements for thos: 
| never dreamt of her humble origin ; and Tre- oy pss odiiadary occupations. are thor 
— knew his world too well to give a hint bringing he anit’ Sen ana the abdomen. 
it. : * ich may bx 
| His sisters were very kind to his wife, and pee Se Lontedy meetin est 
| chaperoned and introduced her to the grandees a am, acter aie at night before’ retiring 
cg thejr set. But.the woman who was kindest | © ne Poe ean Selciio ing: If, how 
of all to her was Fanny, Duchess of Santa Fé: | “: S morm Sin ee anest im held erect. 
Intuitively she felt she could help the man pie gp rte : Ca aeawn i, with 
she had loved all her life through his wife; | ™# 8 er the shoulders and the body 
and it was in a great part owing to the fingers placed on ¥" fe without moving the 
seunch Sayor: at tighbor grat dame | moved um BU ional oe 
as the Duchess that Myrtle was received in ? - “4 
society with open arms. And amongst the | may be gone sage gue We en valanciog 
paces A of people she knew, Myrtle had no| | Another etd ae Sia radially raising thé 
truer or more devoted friend than the poor peta 2 ga AP dire J ww until the effect 
? . BR a We 0 : 
walepyy. Penny .s gg - of the exercise are felt. Alternate this move 

Seanad aaa ment with both feet. After this lie flat on th 

Ehicra EO ‘ back, place the hands at the side, gradually» : 

Frer and worry are two little black, hump- | the feet and stretch them as high a ech 
backed artists who ambush in our shadows to | dozen times, then raise the body ~y This 
creep out at night to draw lines in our faces, | posture, without letting the hands haven ae 
turning the dimples of the fairest into wrinkles | exercise specially stimulates the intestn case of 
and caricaturing even that finest of all, the | perform their duty, and is important m 
beauty of age. j constipation and reduction © flesb. 














effects, As a matter of fact, the'habit is very 
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Facetize 


Youre Man: “Does your sister 
piano, Bobby?” Bobby: “ Play it! 
she works it about seven hours a day.” 

Miss Kuper: “I will bet you anything you 
like that I never marry.” Mr. Easy: “I'll take 
you.” Miss Elder (rapturously): “Will you, 
really? Then I need not bet at all.” 

Cnour: “ Yaas, I twied to play golf lest 
summer, but I gave it up when I was hit on 
the head and knocked silly.” Maud: “ Indeed, 
that’s too bad, and can the doctors do nothing 
for you? ts ‘ 

“Wuat prompted you to rob this man’s 
till?” asked the judge of the prisoner. “My 
family physician,” was the answer. “He told 
me it was absolutely necessary that. 1 should 
have a little change.” ? 

Laby Visrron: “I’m going now, Tommy ; 
wouldn’t you like to walk home with me?” 
Tommy: “No, I’m afraid I couldn’t keep up.” 
“Couldn't keep up! Why, child?” “Cause 
i hear folks say you're rather fast.”, 


lay ‘the 
Noy but 


Tumes one would wish to have expressed 
differently. —Nervous Invalid: “Ah, my dear 
fellow, this is one of the worst attacks [ ever 
iad!” Sympathetic Friend; “ Yes, old man; 
I sincerely hope it will be the last!  Good- 
hye.” 

Mrs, Frarizicn (examining their new piano, 
regretfully}: “Oh, Reginald, the agent didn’t 
give us any piane stool!” Mr. Flatleigh (philo- 
sophically): “(Never mind, dear. You can sit 
on the sofa on the opposite side of the room 
and play nicely,” 

Mrs. Boxatone {proud mother of the aec- 
complished girl graduate): “I hope, Alice, 
that you addressed that French count in: his 
native tongue. What did be say in reply?” 
Alice: “He apologised and said he was sorry, 
but he understood nothing but French.” 

“No, Gzorer,” she muttered, as the miser- 
able youth knelt in a passionate frenzy at her 
feet, “I can never be yours.” “Well, Clara,” 
ue answered bitterly, as he rose quickly, “ you 
might at least have teld me so before, and 
saved me from bagging these trousers.” 

Tur Daddy: “Let me give you a bit of ‘ad- 
vice, my dear. To a man, the heart of the 
woman he loves is like an oil country.” The 
Daughter: “How can that ‘be, pa?” The 
Daddy: “ The interest is intense only vo long 
as there is a prospect of new discoveries.” 


Wovxp-se Customer: “Yes, I would like to 
mairy, and if you come across a handsome, 
young, amiable girl who has money, and who 
wants a good home, just drop me a post-card.” 
Marriage Broker: “I beg your pardon, but if 
I find that kind of a female I'm going te marry 
her myself.” " 
_ Anravr Svumertow (as the engagement is 
Sroken): “ And this, then, is the end of all?” 
Miss Willoughby: “Oh, no; only the end of 


summer,” Arthur Summerton: “You are 
ne that is clear.” Miss Willoughby: 
a: 


ty Then why did you take me seriously 
when I promised to marry you?” 


“T tie this pattern well enough,” said the 
customer who had dropped in to look at some 
ginghams, “but I am afraid the colours will 
Ta. ‘Run, ma’am!” indignantly answered the 
salesman, “Red, white and blue? They never 
tun!” Whereupon the woman with the flag 
pinued to the lapel of her jacket rose patrioti- 
ms to the occasion ‘aid ‘bought forty-five 
—. Dompser : “For shame, Willie! 
ban ve been fighting again. Your clothes are 

Th atid your face is scratched. Dear. me, 
¥ ; - ‘ria! you are! .L wish you were a girl 
rie * con't fight.” Willie Dumpsey.: “ Yes; 

ae don’t you think it's better to have a 
“m4 aon fight,-and get all the mad out of 
a noe nets 


j 











Cuvserriy: “Well, I see that Raker has 
run off with another man’s wife. It will ruin 
his chances for Parliament if he keeps this 
thing-up. Why, he won't be able to get into 
anything.” Castleton: “No; nothing but good 
society. ’ \ ‘ 

Pat: “ Yez may say wot you plaze. gintle- 
men ; it’s not onywhere ye'll be foindin’ braver 
men nor th’ Irish.” Banter: “Come off, Pat ; 
it was only the other night that 1 made five 
of them run.” Pat: “ Was it long catching ye 
they were?” . ;: 

From the window she saw him coming up 
the steps. “He comes!” she exclaimed joy 
fully. T 


ere was a bit of ice on the top step. 
He struek it. Then he struck each of the other 
steps in succession. “Heavens!” she cried ; 
“he has-foozled his approach!” 

Mosr Jounson: “ Dat liniment you sold me 
did mah wife lots ob good.” Druggist : “Way, 
that was horse liniment! You said you wanted 
it for a horse!” Mose Johnson: “Ah did, 
suh ; but dar ain’t nuffin’ too good fo’ mal: ole 
woman, needer—jess yo’ understan’ dat!” 

“Yus, I proposed to her by letter.” “ And 
what was her reply?” “She simply referred 
me to a certain chapter and page in ‘ The Life 
of Lord Nelson.’” ‘ And what did you find?” 
“Tt says, ‘ After fruitlessly applying for com- 
mand of the ship ‘by letter, he went in person 
to see about it, and then he secured it.’” 

“Y Love you, Emmeline, with all the fer- 
vout at my command!” he said, as they 
strolled through the park. “Yes, George,” 
she replied, “I know,it; and yet I would 
that you told me of your love in some other 
terms. I have been loved with fervour, oh, 
so many times, and I do want this match t 
amount to something!” 


Lapy oF tHe Hovsn: “During the past 
week you have had three different policemen 
visiting you. I don’t propose to put up with 
any, such conduct.” New Cook: “It is not 
my fault, mum. The bill of fare of this house 
is so poor that no policeman can stand it mare 
than two days. That's why you see a fresh 
one here almost every day.” 


“Tue literary business,” said Jinglecash to 
his son. “is a very nice thing, and I am 
willing to encourage you all I can to help 
you in that direction. As for myself, I never 
wrote anything. worth reading.” “ Pardon 
me, father, if I disagree with you,” said the 
son, “but I have known you to write some 
very cleyer things.” “Where?” “In your 
cheque-book.” 

Aw Trishman once said to another who had 
taken the pledge and received a medal from the 
priest, “ And so you have signed the teetotal 
pledge, have you?” “Yes; and J am not 
ashamed of it, either.” “And did not Paul tell 
Timothy to take a little wine for his stomach's 
sake?” “So he did,” said the teetotaller ; 
“but my name is not Timothy, and there is 
nothing the maiter with my stomach.” 


A sailor from Greenock and an Irishman from 
Belfast recently had a quarrel. They agreed 


” 


-Dpon a hand-to-hand encounter, to be fought to 
t Bip 


he finish. Whichever wished to “cave in 
was to shout out “Sufficient!” After an hour 
and a-half of determined pugilistic work, the 
Irishman at last roared out “Sufficient!” “ Ma 
conscience!” said the Scotchman, “1f I havena 
been thinking 0’ that word for the last oor, bu‘ 
could-na ken it for the life o’ me!” 


“GoopnNess gracious, Amelia!’’ cried her 
husband, fishing something out of his inside 
coat pocket. “ Here’s a letter you gave me to 

ost two weeks ago, and I declare if I didn’t 
orget’ alk-—” “You'd forget your head if 
it: wasn’t’ fast.” she interrupted, seizing the 


‘missive. “This letter was to mother, telling 


ber to e her visit this year. I sup- 
se she'll here to-morrow, now.” “ Suf- 

ring ‘saints !” ejaculated Amelia’s husband, 
sotto voces.“ and I forgot io post that letter 
inking it; wae an invitation to 


x 
er, to pay usa wisit t” 

















Tux house fly is very slow in its movements 
when you want it to go out of doors, but 
quicker than quickness when it wants to come 
in. 

“He went for a soldier,” is the title of a 
book going through the throes of circulation 
ata premium. Why he went for a soldier we 
cannot say, but if he was an Indian no doubt 
he was perfectly safe in going for a soldier. 

A Gentte Hin. What's that 
noise on the street, Mr. Staiong? Could you 
distinguish it?” Mr. Stalong: “Some noisy 
fellows going home, no doubt She: “Oh, 
1 thought it sounded like newsboys calling out 
the morning papers.” 


She : 


Grocer “Weil, my little boy, what will 
you have?” “Two pennyworth o’ treacle.” 
Grocer {as he hands the pitcher over the 
counter): “There you are; . where's your 
money?” “In the pitcher. I put it there so 
as to be sure not: to lose it.” 

A CERTAIN debating society is discussing the 
question as to which is the angrier-——the hus 
band who goes home and finds that dinner is 
not ready, or the wife who has dinner ready 
and whose husband does not come home. It 
is believed the debate will end in a draw 

Morver: “Now, Johmy, you must be a 
good boy and study hard this week. Re- 
member the nice presents you got for being a 
good boy last Christmas.” Father (who was 
once a boy himself): “Johnny, if I hear any 
bad reports from the school teacher there will 


be no circus tickets next Saturday. Do you 
understand?” Johnny: “ Yes, sir.’ 
“ Macore, IT am in great trouble. IT am en 


gaged to two young men at the same time, 
and the wedding-day is set for both on the 
same date.” “Well, Lizzie, which is the 
best!” “I don’t know. Henry isa banker's 
son and Arthur is a reporter.” “ Well, good- 
ness gracious, be sensible and take Arthur. 
He can describe the wedding in his paper.’ 

Wuo saves up for a month for a personal 
treat, and then shares it with the whole 
family? Woman. Who turns deadly ill at 
the ght of blood, yet stands recklessly in its 
rain in time of war or accident? Woman. 
Who eats scraps for lunch that noble (?) man 
may have tit-bits for dinner? Woman. She 
is a heroine in danger, a coward when looking 
under the bed. 

Barviar Visitor: “I would like to get 
yon to teach me to sail a boat.” Boatman: 
*Suil a boat? Why, it’s as easy as swimmin’. 
Just grasp the main sheet with one hand, an’ 
the tiller with the other, an’ if a flaw strikes, . 
ease up or bring ‘er to, an’ loose the hal- 
yards; but look out fer the gaff an’ boom, or 
the hull thing ’l be in the water, an’ ye'll be 
upsot; but if the wind is steady y'r all right, 
onless y'r too slow in luffin’ too; ‘cause then 
y¥'ll be. upsot sure. Jump right in an’ try it; 
but, remember, whatever ye do, don’t jibe!” 

“Way did you shoot the man’s dog?” 
asked the justice. “He says he was per- 
tectly quiet and ‘never disturbed anyone. 
“Well, no,’ the prisoner admitted, “I never 
heard him howl in his life, but he always 
looked as though he was goin’ te. He come 
out into the front yard a dozen times a night, 
squat down, look at the moon if there was 
one, draw his breath, open his mouth, aad 
fix himeeli for a howl from there to Jericho, 
and then change his mind and crawl under 
the porch and go to sleep. I never heard 
him howl, but the suspense was killin’ me.’ 

An amusing. incident illustrative of absent- 
mindedness is narrated of the last session otf 
the German Reichstag. Herr Wichmann was 
calling the roll of members, when, upon read- 
ing out his own name he naturally received 
no response. In a louder tone he called the 
name a second time, and finally roared it oub 
like a healthy-lunged bull. But at this june- 
ture the laughter of his colleagues showed 
there must be something wrong, and, ‘realis- 
ing. the ludicrous situation, he, joined the 
bilariiy ami marked himself present. 
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ROYAL'S | PROMISE 


PROLOGUE. 

In the spacious tapestry-hung chamber, 
which for generations had beem the state 
bedroom at Marton Hall, the master of that 
grand old mansion lay dying. There was not 
the slightest doubt about his danger; the first 
physicians of the day had pronounced — his 
doom—a few hours, it might be eveu less—- 
and thers would remain of Sir Reginald 
Charteris only a memory and a name. 

He was far past sixty ; his wife and favourite 
child had gone before him to the silent land. 
There remained to him one son, whom, al- 
though the firstborn, his father had never 
loved. Surely, therefore, Sir Reginald Ohar- 
teris had little to bind him to life. He might, 
one would think, have been well content to 
follow his loved ones to the bourne whence no 
traveller returns. 

But the Baronet was not content. He had a 
reason no one would have suspected which 
made him cling to life all the more closely, 
because it had no visible charm for him. e 
had not been a bad man; he had lived in a 
moral and wpright way, yet the most fearful 
einuer could not have prayed more earnestly for 
more time, if only.a few brief months. 

Marton Hail was in Highshire, not man 
miles from a large manufacturing town. It 
stood in beautiful grounds, and a finely- 
wooded park. For years the Charteris family 
had been the leaders of country society, but 
Sir Reginald had never e beyond his own 
demesne since bis boy’s death. It had seemed 
to make him a broken-down, prematurely old 
man; he would take no comfort from the 
truth which friends ventured to hint to him— 
namely, that his loss was a mercy in disguise, 
since Ralph Obarterie had already gone far 
om the downward course, and might have 
brought shame and dishonour on his grand old 
name had he not been cut off. 

Sir ginald had tried to hush up his 
favourite’s delinquencies, but he had not suc- 
ceeded. A rumour crept abroad that at the 
very moment of his sudden death Ralph had 
fallen deeper in the mire than ever, and 
people even whispered that had he lived a 
prison might have been his resting-place. 

The story was two years old now, and the 
ugly rumours had well - ni died out. 
Sir Reginald, as we have said, lived in perfect 
seclusion at the Hall—his heir was abroad. 
From a boy he had shown singular talents for 
politics, and an old friend of the family on 
being appointed ambassador to one of the Con- 
tinental courts had at once offered to take Royal 
with him as junior attaché. He had not been 
recalled, even for his brother's funeral. Now 
and again he wrote, proffering a visit, but Sir 
Reginald bad always some excuse ready. It 
really seemed as though he had no wish to see 
the last of his children. 

But now all was changed. The moment his 
illness assumed a serious turn the physicians 
took the law into their own hands, and tele- 
graphed for Mr. Charteris. So well known was 
the Baronet’s indifference to his heir that no 
one ventured to tell him of this until, when he 
bad demanded the truth and heard there was 
no hope, be said in an anxious, eager voice : 

“Send for Royal.” 

“We have sent, Sir Reginald,” said Dr. 
Sturges, the great London physician, who had 
been sumunoned by the family attendant to 
Marton; “the telegram was dispatched early 
yesterday morning, and we hope Mr. Charteris 
may be here to-night.” . 

The hours crept on; Dr. Sturges had re- 





turned to London; there was no occasion for 
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his longer stay at Marton, since no human 
skill conld benefit Gir Reginald. He left no 
prescriptions, gave no directions, for all the 
household knew a few hours would see the 
end. It was only a question how long the 
shattered constitution could resist the ravages 
of disease. 

It was a lovely June evening; the blinds 
were raised, and one of the windows stood 
open. Sir Reginald could see the last rays of 
the setting sun bathing the sky in a crimson 
splendour. 

Did he think, I wonder, that before that 
sun rose again his spirit would have winged 
its way from earth? Pechaps s0, for he listened 
to every sound with an eagerness which wat 
painful to behold ; his whole soul seemed filled 
with but one desire-—to see the son he had so 
long avoided. 

The housekeeper, a prepossessing widow on 
the right side of forty, seemed the only person 
with any influence over her master. She had been 
in his service for many years, and was really 
More companion than housekeeper, and there- 
fore, perhaps, it was natural Sir Reginald 
should cling to her in his last hours. 

“Sarah,” he whispered feebly, as the faith. 
ful woman placed another pillow under his 
head. “Sarah, he will come too late.” 

“Qh, no, sir!” and the tears stood in her 
eyes. “Mr. Royal will be. in time, I feel he 
will.” 

“But if not et 

The woman's face looked troubled. 

Anyone would have admitted the sadnens 
of Sir Reginald passing away without seeing 
his firstborn ; but surely it was hard to under- 
stand the tone of Mrs. Carter's answer to that 
despairing ouestion ! 

“Tf not, Sir Reginald—I must do it instead. 
But, oh, sir, he must come. Heaven couldn't 
be so cruel as to let him be too late.” 

Sir Reginald looked up suddenly, a new light 
in his eyes ; his strained ear had at last caught 
the wished-for sound; wheels were really 
dashing up the avenue ; surely it was Royal ! 

“Go,” he said to Mrs. Carter, excitement 
lending him fresh strength. “Don’t let him 
lose a minute—bring him here at once.” 

Another moment or two, though it seemed 
far longer to the dying man, and Sarah came 
back with the heir. 

Royal Charteris was thirty-one, and a son 
of whom surely any father might have been 
proud ; a man with earnest intelligence stamped 
on his handsome, noble face, one waom you felt 
instinctively you might trust with all you held 
most dear. He was tall and stately, as, indeed, 
were all the Charteris’s. He had the dark curl- 
ing hair, and straight clearly-cut features which 
were almost an inheritance in his family ; but 
his mother ha@ given him her dark blue eyes, 
and the rare sweet smile, the expression which 
seemed almost sad from its intense earnestness 
were both there too. He was a man with fairest 

rospects ; he had never committed an action 
a which he needed to blush, his past was 
like an open book. He could-look the whole 
world in the face, for he had no debts, no 
enemies, and there was nothing in his whole 
life he needed to hide. 

Alas, alas! when he should come away from 
his father’s deathbed all this would be changed. 
He would have learned the meaning of the 
word fear, have shouldered a burden too heavy 
to bear without flinch—the load of a fearful 
secret. 

Mrs. Carter had been the only creature in 
the sick room since the doctors left. She saw 
her young master fairly across the threshold, 
and then she closed the door on the father and 





son, standing herself at the entrance to the 
ante-room beyond, as though she felt bound 
to guard. inst any intruder breaking im 
upon the sanctity of that interview. 

“ Royal.” 


“ Father.” : 

Their hands were locked together. For the 
first time in his life Royal realised that his 
father trusted him; that the cold indifierence 
meted out to him had but been on the surface, 
that at heart Sir Reginald had some affection 
for his first-born. ‘ 

In a voice half-broken by emotion, the young 
man said something about hope, and spoke o; 
the chance of his father yet recovering. 

“No!” and then came a heavy sigh. “ Don't 
speak of that, lad; they’re quite right. I've 
only lasted just to seo you to give you om 
trust.” 

“You know that I will do it,” said the 
young man, with a simple earnestness mor 
impressive than noisy protestations. “Only 
tell me what it is.” 

Sir Reginald’s eyes roamed anxiously 1ound 
the room before he asked, 

“Are we quite alone?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Are you sure no one can hear us!” 

“Nurse is at the door of your dressing 
room. Shall I send her away?” 

Sir Reginald shook his head. He fixed bis 
eyes on Royal as though he would fain read 
his inmost thoughts. 

“You are-like your mother,” he said, 
quietly, with a strangely softened smile. “! 
have not been a good father to you, but I 
know I can trust you. You never deceived 
me in your life. Put your hand in mine. 
Royal, and swear you will never reveal what 
I am going to tell you to any human crea 
tur , 


e: 

Royal shuddered ; there seemed to him some- 
thing terrible in such an oath. 

“ But, father,” he said gravely, “I might be 
forced to speak; there might come an occa 
sion when silence was impossible.” 

He thought, poor fellow, he was about to 
be entrusted with some dark secret of his 
brother’s life, for he knew it had held many 
such. The idea which came to Royal was that + 
his father wished to make some provision for 
some of those Ralph had injured. Sir Regt 
nald, on the contrary, took the remark to 
mean, his heir had guessed his meaning 

“JT will change the wording of the pro 
mise,” he said feebly. “Swear that you wil 
never reveal what I will tell you without the 
consent of the person most concerned—or unt! 
after their death.” - 

Still Royal hesitated. ; . 

- “What, you refuse! You won't even let 
me die in peace? Have you no feeling in your 
heart? Don’t you know I have fought death 
inch by inch? ‘I have lived on, I believe, by 
sheer force of will because I could not go 
without your promise.” 

“A promise is a solemn thing,” returned 
poor Royal, “and a terrible one wien ! 

ledges one to unknown things; but, father, 
cannot refuse you. Right or wrong, I pr 
mise.” 

“I knew you would. A load is off my Sear! 
now. You are your mother’s son, and yo" 
will be true to your word.” 

“So help me Heaven!” said the youny man 
gravely, little recking the terrible blight (ha 
was to fall on his life_just through this one 
promise. There came many o time in the 
dark dreary future when Royal ( eer 
would have given all he possessed in the work! 
to have been too jate for this last intervie’ 
with his father. m 

It was the gloaming; the red glow 9 te 
distant west had not quite died out, but — 
light there was none, as Royal, with his 4 * 
in his dying father’s, took the solema 
demanded of him. He 

Sir Reginald began his story ther. a 
spoke under feverish eagernesr. He seem 





to have forgotten weakness, pain—eren 'b° 
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near approach of death—as he poured out his 
secret, 

Royal listened as one in a hideous dream. 
He seemed overwhelmed with the horror 
of his own position. He would gladly have 
changed places with his father; for it 
seemed to him death itself would be less ter- 
rible than the load of care he must hence- 
forth bear. 

“Remember,” came the last words, in a 
faint voice, “you have promised. Royal, give 
me your hand. It is getting v dark, and I 
hear your mother oslias me. a | am coming, 
Mary!” And, with his wife’s name upon his 
lips Sir Reginald Charteris passed over to 
the great ——- leaving upon Royal’s 
shoulders a load well-nigh beyond Tis strength. 


CHAPTER I. 

There are some families in the world who 
concentrate all their affections upon them- 
selves who cog mend ending to the favourite 
proverb of se people, “Oharity begins at 
home,” by making the time-worn jf gy 
tinue thus, and let it stop there. Families of 
this kind are often quite amiable and agreeable 
in society, and even boast of heaps of friendly 
«cquaintapees, who don’t think. them worse 
than other people, because their peculiar little 
weakness does not show itself to everyone. So 
song as they—or one of their belongings—do 
a“ want a thing they are quite content a 
Stranger should possess it. It is when an out- 
‘iter has come between them and some 
pained plan for their own advancement that 
tie venom of their malice is revealed, and they 
prove a great deal more bitter than ordinary 
al claws may have ‘been hidden 
mp h the yee, of velvet wegronr but when 

vce put out their grip is v ° 

Such a family were the haeenees, Outy 
wardly they passed for most agreeable le, 
~ young ladies would not have hurt a fly; 
~~ mamma Was patroness of every charitable 
sheme in her own neighbourhood. She never 
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SIR REGINALD’S STRAINED EAR HAD AT LAST CAUGHT THE WISHED-FOR SOUND 


refused a subscription to an orphan asylum, 
and yet she meted out a very bitter discipline 
to the only charitable object in her own home, 
and made the life of the only orphan who was 
within her power such a painiul thing that 
little Nell often and often wished she could 
have been with her mother sleeping peavefully 
beneath the grass and daisies in the quiet vil- 
lage churchyard at home. 

oor little Nell! he thought of that pretty 
village was very dear to her. She was only 
ten years old when a malignant fever carried 
off the Rector and his wife in one week; but, 
all the same, she remembered every detail of 
her childish life at Hurst, and never*in the 
fond fidelity of her little heart gave the sacred 
name of “ Home” to any other place. 

Poor little Nell! Orphanhecd had not 
been very kind to her. She was not sent to 
an asylum; the pride of all the Delameres 
would hhave revolted at such a step, for with 
all her faults and failings her mother had 
been a daughter of that noble house. The 
Delameres in a body dropped “Gladys on her 
marriage. The old Me was furious, and 
refused to hear her name meptioned in his 
presence; but when he saw that forbidden 
name in the first column of the Times, together 
with her bhusband’s, when be heard that steps 
were actually being taken to get her orphan 
girl into an asylum, his pride was roused. He 
signified to his son’s widow that be would not 
allow Ais grandchild to wear a vviform and 
have cropped hair. Mrs. Delamere was to 
take the little girl into her already populous 
nursery, and he would see she was not the 
loser by it. 

Mrs. Delamere feared her father-in-law too 
much to refuse, but she hated the child from 
that hour, and always treated her as an alien 
to her own brood, and made her feel herself a 
dependent ; instead of being the equal and 
cousin of her playfellowe, ich, considering 
Lord Delamere’s liberal allowance, she should 
have been. 








ee « SURELY IT WAS ROYAL! 


Things weit on so for a year; then one day 
an old gentleman, with white hair and feeble 
+ came into the nursery. All the childrea 
had gone to the play except Nell, and she was 
alone-—a veritable Cinderella, in her shabby 
black frock and large pinafore. Nell had 
never seen her grandfather before. He sat 
down and took her on his knee, as he asked if 
she were happy with her aunt. The head 
nurse, who was, of course, in her lady’s 
interest, frowned unutterable things at the 
little orphan; but Nell spoke the truth, and 
said she bad never been happy since hes 
mamma died, and that she wanted to die too. 

Lord Delamere stroked her golden head 
gently, and told her she must not say such 
things. She would be happier somo day, and 
then he kissed her and went away 

A week later he was dead, and to Mrs. 
Delamere’s horror he left his entire property 
(which was unentailed) to his dearly-loved 
grandchild, Helena Gladys Fortescue. Of 
course it was a surprise to most people, but 
his heir-at-law, Claude Delamere, jad already 
shown signs of dissipation and folly. Al? 
the younger children closely resembled their 
mother, whom the old noble had never liked, 
whereas Little Nell was the image of his 
favourite child. Explained in this wise the 
will seemed natural, though decidedly unjust ; 
but Mrs. Delamere and her friends decided it 
was the result of an unsound mind, and could 
be set aside. The widow did not mind for 
her own sake, but for her darling Claude’s. A 
large heiress herself, her own property and 
jointure were ample for her needs and thos 
of her younger children; but how could 
Claude support his title and expensive tastes 
on the very meagre patrimony derived from 
his father? 

Mrs. Delamere had no scruples, and would 
have thrown the will into Chancery but for 
the suggestion of a very able lawyer whom she 
consulted. His advice was to let the matter 
rest, since as it was only for the new Lerd 
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Delamere she desired o change. Let him 
marry his cousin, and they would enjoy the 
Delamere property without any of the ex- 
pense or trouble of a long law-suit. 


Mrs. Delamere was much impressed. The | 


lawyer continued : A very ample allowance was | 





guarded jealously from all friendships, and 
kept carefally from all society. 

Poor little creature! Sensitive and pas- 
sionate, loving and reserved, she was just the 
girl. to feel the immiliations of her lot most 
keenly. She knew perfectly that Mrs. Dela- 


mentioned for the heiress’s support until she | mere hated her, that even when Aunt Agnes 


came of age. The old friend named in her 
randfather’s will as guardian was dead, 
sa only lingered a week after the peer. | 
Tf Mrs. Delamere pleaded her claims as 
nearest: relation no doubt she would obtain 
the wardship. With a family of daughters 
one girl more could make no perceptible 
difference, and the large allowance could thus 
go for the new Lord Delamere’s pleasure. 

It was a cruel proposal, but it was well and 
honestly meant. Mr. West pointed out to 
Mrs. Delamere precisely the risk she ran. No 
pewer on earth could force Miss Fortescue to 
marry her cousin. Ti she refused it would 
be impossible to dispute the will ten years 





later, when she came of age. On the other 
hand, by following his counsel, the allowance 
was secured for ten years, and if carefully 
brought up to look on herself as her cousins 
bride there would probably be little difficulty. 
His opinion was the suit would be lost if 
brought. as no one had ever noticed any signs 
of weak intellect in the testator. 

It was an error of judgment, but Mr. West | 
really acted under the kindest motives towards 
poor little Nell. She seemed to have no rela- 
tions in the world but her annt’s family. Even 
af she gained the law-suit she would be a 
friendless child. On the other hand, he ima- 
gined Mrs. Delamere to be a kind motherly 
weman, whose house must be a pleasant home. | 
She would have the strongest motives in the | 
world for making her niece happy, and with 
; 
' 





her own little girl would be spared all the 
perils of heiress-ship, and had a safe, cared- 
for life until she married her cousin. 

If only Mr. West had had an idea of the | 
existence to which he was condemning poor | 
little Nell he would have been aghast, but | 
Mrs. Delamere had fascinated him, and he | 
really believed in her, and so the arrangement 
was made. 

All inquiring friends were told that out of 
vespect to the late father-in-law Mrs: Delamere 
did not intend to dispate his will on her 
children’s behalf, and that rather than suffer 
poor dear Helena to become a prey to mer- 
cenary people she had resolved to accept the 
hardship pressed on her by Lord Delamere’s 
executor, and bring the child up with her own 
<laughters. 

It sounded very nice, and Mrs. Delamere 
was euch a popular woman that few people 
doubted Nell would have a happy home. As 
time wore on, never hearing her meutioned, her 
existence ‘became gradually almost forgotten 
by the fashionable circles among whom her aunt 
moved 

Mrs. Delamere and her son often went to 
Delamere Court, but the real lady of the soil 
never set foot on her own broad lands, for 
there were old servants left who had known 


have made much of her orphan child, per- 
haps, even revealing to her that she was an 
heiress. This latter fact was kept from Nell. 
Considering Lord Delamere’s will had been read 
before fifty people, it was strange how securely 
Mrs. Delamere kept her secret. But even those 
fifty listeners consisted chiefly of old count 
neighbours from whom it was easy to sodiede 
Helena. The world at large, even when remem- 
bering Lord Delamere had Jeft his property to a 
granddaughter, forgot, or had never gem the 
young lady's surname, and thus failed utterly 
to recognize the heiress in the poor little orphan 
whom they imagined Mrs. Delamere to be 
bringing up out of charity. 

Nell had not a. suspicion of her honours. 
Upon her grandfather’s death her aunt dis- 
missed her whole staff of servants. The new- 
comers heard the girl simply styled Miss 





Helena; often merely “Miss Nell.” She was 


seemed kindest there was not 4 grain of alfeo- 
tion in her heart. ; 

She had early learnt that the three Miss 
Delameres might tyrannize over her to their 
heart's content without a chance of redress. 
The only creature who showed her any kindness 
was her eldest: cousin Claude. 

Lord Delamere was nine “years older than 
Neil. He came of age a year after the com- 
pact between his mother and the lawyer, and 
was, of course, informed of it. : 

“T suppose it’s the only thing to do,” had 
been his comment, “ ‘but it’s hard on the girl.” 

“Hard on her. My dear boy, you are too 
generous, It is your sacrifice rather.” 

Glande had his faults, but he was free from 
the narrowness of his mother’s nature. 

“Tt ishard on her,” he returned, “for I 


| don’t think it’s in me to make.a good-husband. 


Perhaps it’s as well she's so young; nothin 
can be-done for seven or eight years, a 
meanwhile I may w steady. Anyway, Pl 

« kind to the child when I see ber.” 

‘And he was; so much so that poor little 
Nell used to Jook on him as her champion, 
and fy to him in her childish quarrels, She 
loved him almost as a big ‘brother, and he 
always. ed her in a cool, patronising. way. 
But he was very little at home; his down 
course, begun before his grandfather's death, 
was terribly rapid, and Nell. was only. sixteen 
when her aunt and cousins went into deep 
mourning, and spoke in~bditter grief of “ poor 


; dear Claude.” 


Nell missed him terribly; he had not been 


| ‘home for more than a year, and she had looked 


forward to his coming, meaning to throw her- 
self on his kindness and get him to use his 
influence with his mother te let her go away. 

Nell felt she had eaten enough of the bread 


| of dependence; any work, however hard, 


would be sweeter than her present life. She 
never heard the cause of her cousin's death ; 
she only knew that it was terribly sudden, and 
that ‘his brother ouly reached the foreign 
waitering-place where it occurred in time for 
the funeral. 

Edwin was an utter contrast to Claude, 
though only one year divided their ages. The 
younger brother was his mother over sgain, his 
outward life irreproachable, his inward nature 
selfish and grasping. The one good trait in his 
character was love for Claude; he had been 
devoted te his brother even while poor Claude's 
faults were those he could least sympathise 
with. 

Mrs. Delamere was terribly overcome at the 
loss of her firstborn. Edwin soothed her as 
well as he could. 

“We will be revenged yet!” he said, 
bitterly. “People shall learn a Delamere may 


Jans | not be injured with impunity, If it takes my 
Gladys Delamere, and for her sake might | 


whole life I will yet right bis wrongs.” 

“Tt seems hopeless,” said Mrs. Delamere, 
sadly. “I would rather you thought of 
settling his affairs. I fear they are in terrible 
confusion.” 

“Pretty bad. His whole patrimony must 
go; but then I think there will be no one left 
with a right to say they suffered through 
trusting Lord Delamere,” 

“You are Lord Delamere yourself now,” 
said ‘his mother, in a meaning tone. 

He was only four-and-twenty, but save in 
years he resembled a man of forty—cold and 
calculating, cautious and prudent; the one 
softening influence of his life had ‘been his love 
for Claude. That was gone, and with it all his 
better thoughte. 

: ¥ Yes,” he returned, coldly. “How: old is 
she?” 

The question showed how thoroughly he 
understood his mother; how well he knew 





that in succeeding to the title sho would wish 
him also to succeed to poor Claude's destined 
wife. 

“ Just sixteen.” 

He sighed. 

“T suppose she has no idea of it?” 

“Not the slightest.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“We ‘had better be married when she is 
eighteen. I am sure J amin no hurry; but 
there is no telling what fancies she may take 
up when she is a little older, and I have no 
desire to be a pauper peer.” 

“ She was devoted to Claude.” 

“Not in the way you mean, mother. Hs 
was the only person. who showed his kindness, 
and she repaid him with gratitude like 4 
dumb obtniats, She hadn’t one grain of loys 
for ‘him in her hheart; if she had I'd hays 
nothing to do with the plan. You'll see, if 
you continue your old régime, and TI interposs 
as a beneficent providence occasionally, slic] 
transfer her gratitude to me pretty svon.” 

But she did nat. She had been fond of 
Clande as a child; of love and lovers she was 
perfectly innocent, but Olaude had often been 
her protector, and had never been unkind to 
her, and im her sad life, poor child, that 
counted for much. In time, if she had sen 
uo other lover, she might have married Clande 
and — not been so very umbappy after 
all; but her. feeling for Edwin was very 
different,. ; : 

He byes ge. to America on a scientific tunr 
for he. very Jearned tastes; and the day 
before his departure he went into the old de 
serted schoolroom where his mother had told 
him ‘he shold find Nell alone. He hardly 
knew his pepe He was not going to walks 
love to her, he Lad no thought of it; only it 


, seemed to him, before he went away for some 
months, it was wiser to give the child some 


sign ho had takem Claude's place as ber pro 
tector and liege lord. 

Tt was late August, and the sun poured ; 
through the uncurtained windows with sorch 
ing heat. There was not one scrap of shade in 
the small, ehabbily-furnished room ; and though 
Edwin hed=few scruples, it. did occur to him 
his mother might have provided a pleasanter 
apartment for the mistress of ten thousand 
@ year, 

She was sitting at the long wooden table, 
her elbows resting on it, and forming 2 sup- 
port for her thin, sad face. The sunbeams 
danced around her, and one of them made a 
halo round her head, burning her soft, brown 
hair to threads of gold. She was thin and 
dispirited-looking ; her eyes were red with 
weeping; her dress, too, was shabby, almost 
to penury, the out-grown sleeves making too 
rary ‘of the thin, long arms. She looked » 
ady. ' 

Gladys Delamere’s child could not bave 
done otherwise, even .in rags; but there was 
nothing attractive about the wan, weary face. 
Lord Delamere decided, irritably, she was 
plainer even than he had fancied. nice 

“Well, Fairy!” he said, drawing a chair 
close to her; “you see I have come to sy 
goodbye to you. I shall be gone to-morrow 
morning before you are stirring.” 

“Don’t call me Fairy!” 

“Why not?” 

“It was Claude's name for me, and no oLé 
else shall use it. I had far rather you called 
me Cinderella, as the girls do.” ; 

“More shame “for .them,” said Edwin, 
kindly, “And J won't call you anything you 
don’t like; ‘but why mayn’t I use Claude's 
name for you? You did not mind it from 
him {” 

“That was different.” 

The answer did not please him. Had she, 
after all, in spite of their vigilance, learned 
the family compact, which decreed she was 
sone day to be Clande’s wife? The ides did 
‘not please him. He was not in the least % 
love with this unattractive -ehild; bui be 
meant to marry her, and it did'not please him 
to think she had‘ever cared’for anyone el*, 
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even his dead brother. Her answer set his 
fear at rest at once. ‘ 

“(aude was my brother. He was always 
zood to me—always!” F 
"So will I be if you will let me. ‘Claude 
and I were very fond of each other, Nell, and 
{ have missed him terribly.” 

“So have 1!” 

Edwin tried to take one of her hands, but 
she kept them obstinately folded. Re Oe 

“Nothing will bring him back again,” said 
Edwin. And, in speaking of his dear, dead 
brother he was more simply in earnest, .and 
showed his better feelings. “Nell, don't you 
think, for his sake, you aud I might be 
friends?” ; 

Nell looked at him thoughtfully. 

“Do you mean you would be kind to me 
always, and get Aunt Agnés to let me do 
things as Claude used?” 

“] will be kind to you always,” replied Lord 
Delamere, gravely; “and if I have any influ- 
nee with my mother I will use it for any- 
hing you want.” 

‘Really |!” 

‘Don't you believe me, Nell?” 

It seems too good to be true.” 

“Then you want something of my mother 
now. You want me to prove my promise at 
once’ 

“Yes. 

“What is it,, Nell?” 

He thought she would wish for pleasure or 
amusement; new books, companions. His 
wind suggested many things the girlish soul 
might crave; but he was not in the least pre- 
pared for her answer. 

“I want you to persuade Aunt Agnes to Jet 
me go away, 

He was so astonished that he could not 
speak for a moment. “Go away!” ‘Then 
there would be an end of all their plans. The 
heiress of Delamere would find plenty of 
people ready to tell her of her-claims. — 

“Why, child!” he said, at last; “what 
has put that into your head!” 

“It has been there a long time, I think. I 
made up my mind a year ago that as soon as 
Claude came home I would speak to him about 


“But where did you want to go?” 
I want to earn my own living.” 
“Nell!” ¥ 
“Oh, yes; I daresay you think it vul 
and common, but then you have never tried 8 
life like mine. You can’t understand the 
msery, the degradation of living on charity ; 


# bang kept by people who hate you, and | 
grudge every penny they have to spend on | 


you.” 


“Nell,” said Lord Delamere, gravely, “I 
won't pretend to misunderstand you. You 
snd my mother have never taken to~ each 
other ; but you meed never again think you 
are ving on her charity. As a fact, she oe 
Hever spent @ pemmy on you. From: the 
manent of our grandfather's death you be- 
came my brother's charge, and you are now 
mune. Iam troubled my mother should have 
let you feel this. T will speak to her, and see 
thin are different.” 

put I had rather go away!” persisted 
Nell, “much rather. I should. be living on 
cherity just the same cf I stayed, whether it 
s Aunt Agnes’s or yours, and I don’t like it.” 

Lord Delamere saw. she meant just what 
she said. He was in a dilemma. he left 
her in this uncongenial home should he find 
her there on his return from America? Might 
gr prey omer him? 

“Nell,” he said, softt “supposing we let 
you fo away from us, ek did nay Mice to 
wa What friends do you prefer'to us?” 

meat to earn iving,” sai 
ay ary “and I ae 3. could? ie mea 
ut how?” i in; “ 
wil tc ne age eins “eel, yom 
You won't tell Aunt Agnes?” 


“ No.” 


| Do you remember when Marion was ill 


year no one stayed in the house but me, | 








and Aunt Agnes sent for a nurse from a Sister- 
hood. 
“Yes,” returned Lord Delamere, bewildered 


‘ + ° 4 } 
‘But, Nell, I am quite sure we can't let you | 


go about the world as a sick nurse! 
_ “IT don't want to. I saw a good deal of 
Sister Joan, and she was very kind to me. I 


think she understood that nobody wanted me | 
here, and she said if ever I had to earn my | 


own living they would find a home for me at 
Marton.” 


a) - 
“Nell! Nell! this is absurd& Do you sup- 


pose we would let a child like you secret her- , eply g 
~ | to embrace the monastic life.’ 


self up for life. You might as well be a nun! 


“IT don’t want to be a nun,” said Nell. | 
“And it wouldn’t be shutting myself up for | 


life. I should just go there ae a teacher* and 
heip in the Sisters’ school. It wouldn’t be so 


lonely as a_governesy’s, and there would be no | 


holidays. I should live in the country—-the 


free, beautiful country—and no one would be 


” 


ashamed of me or call me a beggar 
“And supposing I persuaded my mother to 
let you go, what would you say to me?” 
“JT should thank you very much.” 


“ Nell, I don’t like the idea, but I am afraid | 


you are not happy here.” 

“IT am miserable!” 

“And I may be detained in America a good 
while, so that I shall not be able to befriend 
you much. I think I shall exchange my pas- 
sage for one én the next steamer, and see if 
I can’t settle this matter first.” 

Neli opened her eyes. 

“T never thought you would help me. If 
thought you hated me as much as Aunt Agnes 
does!” 


“ Perhaps you will own you misjudged me.” | 
Lord Delamere was a young man of prompt | 


resolution. He telegraphed to the shipping 
agent in Liverpool his change of plans, and 
held a long consultation with his mother. 
“Tt is the most sensible thing she could 
have thought of,” declared the latter. “I’m 
sure I am tired to death of keeping guard over 
her, and ghall be thankful to the Sisters if 
they will do it in my stead. Besides, two 
years of honest, hard work will soon tire her 
of her notions of independence, and she will 
be too thankful to come round to our wishes.” 
“Do you remeniber this Sister Joan?” 
“Perfectly. It is an admirable institution, 
wth an industrial school attached. I believe 


several girls are there as workers, who have | 


not the least intention of becoming Sisters. 
Nell will be quite safe out of the way of any 
love affair at St. Hilda’s; and if she did take 
it into her foolish little head to become a Sister 
of Mercy it would fall in with our plans just 
as well.” 

“Then you will go down with me to-morrow 
and see the Superior?” 

“My dear boy, you can’t go!—a young man 
of four-and-twenty! It would be unheard-of!” 

“JT mean to go!” was the calm rejoinder. 


“Mother, you and I mostly think alike, but I | 


fancy we rather differ about Nell. J don’t 
want my future wife to be a slave, and I 
choose to see to the matter myself.” 

He had his will. The Superior of &t. 
Hilda’s met them ‘on the steps, and herself 
escorted them to her private room so swiftly 
that no girlish face caught a glimpse of the 
noble visitors. Lord Delamere took the con- 
versation chiefly on himself. For family 
reasons they wished the Superior to receive a 

oung relative as one of her band of workers. 
Mise Fortescue had been seized with the wish 
after conversing with Sister Joan; she had 
remained constant to her desire for months, 
and was therefore thoroughly in earnest. She 
would give her services for two years as a 
teacher, or in any other capacity. They were 


willing to pay for her board and allow her a | 


moderate sum for pocket-money; they only 
stipulated that she should spend one month in 
every twelve with her aunt, that she should be 
kept carefully from forming promiscuous ac- 
uaintances, and that though she would pro- 
y Temain at &. Hilda’s two years she 


| should be free to leave at any time by giving 
‘a month’s notice. 

“J shall be delighted,” said the sweet-voiced 
Superior. “I have heard of Miss Fortescue 
from Sister Joan, and feel sure she will be in- 
valuable to us.” 

Lord Delamere hardly liked the phrase. 

‘I would wish to respectfully remind you, 
madam, in sending my cousin here -we have 
no intention of her becoming a Sister. She is 
but sixteen, and is therefore under our control 
for five years. We have far other views for 
her, and should be deeply grieved were she 


“T assure you you need have no fear,” was 
the prompt response. “(Miss Fortescue shall 
be subjected to mo persuasions to induce her 
to join us permanently. When may we expect 
her?” 

“IT will bring her next Monday,” replied 
Lord Delamere. 

It was a three hours’ journey from London 
| to Blakeleigh, the nearest town to Marton. 
Edwin had taken care to secure a reserved 
carriage. He meant to say something to Nell 
which, without revealing the family compact, 
should yet shadow forth his wishes. But he 
found it difficult! She was too utterly un- 
| conscious. So they talked only on indifferent 
| matters till they were in a fiy driving to &t. 

Hilda’s 
“Remember,” said Lord Delamere, gravely 
| then, “| have done my best for you, Nell, 
| and if you are not happy you must not blame 
me,” 
| “am sure I shall be happy.” 
{| “And you will not forget me, child?” 

She wondered at the question, 

‘I don’t think [ am good at forgetting,” she 
| said, slowly. “I shall always remember how 
| kind you have been to me.” 

The carriage stopped. A little industrial 
| with croppe ¢ hair and red arms, ushered the 
} cousins to the room where Edwin had been 

before, but the Superior was not there 
| “I had better not stay,” said Lord Dela- 

mere. ‘‘ We will say good-bye now, Nell.” 

He took her hand in his, and then; stooping 

kissed her on her full red lips. The girl tore 
| herself indignantly away. Edwin left the 
| room, meeting the Superior in the passage, 
| while Nell rubbed her lips vehemently with 
her handkerchief, as though by so domg she 
| could wipe out the memory of the affront. 

(To be continued next week.) 








FAMILY LI¥E 

if there be anything which makes life worth 
the living it is to be one of an affectionate 
‘amily. 

Strange to say, however, most people could 
; count upon the fingers of one hand the really 
i nice families they know--the families, that ig 
| in which there is not only a tender care for 
'each other, but an unselfish deportment and a 
| kindly interest always manifested by every 
member of the home circle toward every other 
| fellow-member. 
| The daughters will always fetch their mother 
|anything she may want, and brush their 
| brothers’ top-coats and hats for them ere the 
| male members of the house yer off for work 
tin the morning. 
| ‘The lads, too, will often take their sisters for 
1a walk, or pay them little attentions which 
cost nothing and mean a great deal. 
| This is the household into which a young 
|}man who wants a good wife will do well and 
| wisely to marry. 

There may not be much show about the 
girls, but he will find they are compassionate, 
and that their dispositions stand the tes¢ of 
wear. 

Tt is easy enough to fall in love with a gid 
when she is arrayed for a party, and feels the 
| flush and pleasure of the fun. 

When life deepens and darkens, however, and 
little family worries come in, @ man wants 
something more than a party, drawing-room: 
ornament for a wife; he needs a real, good- 
hearted, honest, womanly soul and helpmate. 


| 
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EDEN’S SACRIFICE 


OHAPTER IX. (continued) 
“9 HK woman’s face was so stony, so 
relentlessly cruel, that she could 
not doubt her words. Whiat was 
she to do? She felt like a leaf 
tossed by a storm, a drop of water 





ss 
in an eddy. 

Pale, but tearless, she sank upon the seat 
beside Miss Gordon. 

“Let us understand each other before we 
separate,” continued Bertha, in a low, even 
tone. “ What is it to be—peace or war?” 

“T cannot answer,” replied Eden, miser- 
ably, her small hands clasping each other 
helplessly. “Wait! You must not injure 
Walter Marchmont in any way. 1 would suffer 
anything, endure any disgrace, submit even to 
death before I would allow that. Spare him, 
end I will not speak, but attempt to injure him 
ud I will teil all at any cost—at any cost, I 
swear it! Let me go! I feel as if I were 
choking, strangling! Oh, Heaven, why must 
E be made to share her odious guilt? Have I 
not suffered enough for a single moment of 
folly?” 

She arose almost unconscious of her move- 
ments and fled away, leaving Miss Gordon sit- 
ting there, a hard, cruel smile upon her beauti- 
ful mouth. 

‘ Poor little fool!” she muttered. “She has 
signed her own doom. I tried to give her 
a chance, but she would not have it. Well, 
this is no time for sentimentalism. My illus- 
tvious brother, Sir Wilfred Gordon, will best 
know what measures to use to stop her mouth. 
i must find him. There is not time to be 
test, for pretty Eden must be looked aster at 
ence.” 

CHAPTER X 

Sir Wilfred Gordon, in elegant negligé, half- 
reclined in one of the large easy-chairs that 
went far towards making Marchmont Villa 
one of the most luxurious mansions in the 
«country. His feet were elevated to about the 
same plane as his head, and a dainty Egyp- 
tian cigarette rested between his handsome 
lips. 

The dark, magnificent eyes were half closed, 
and a warm smile softened and beautified his 
whole face. It faded, however, as the door 
opened to admit the woman he called his 
sister, 

“You?” he said, cooly 
¢urbed. Has anything occurred?” 

“Yes; else you may be sure 1 should not 
have sought you,” replied Bertha, sullenly. 

“ You are not polite, and it is so much easier 
to pull through life on a smooth basis. For 
Heaven's sake don’t let us quarrel this time ! 
Sit down, compose your nerves with a cigar- 
ette, and tell me what has happened now.’ 

He drew from his pocket a handsome silver 
cigarette-case, but Bertha waved it aside with 
inupetient disgust, sitting down upon the ex- 
treme edge of a chair. 

“As I feared, ®hat girl has recog 
whe exclaimed, diving into the sub 
preliminaries. 

“You mean Eden?” 

“T do.” 

“Well?” 

The word was uttered with quiet inquiry. 

Bertha gazed at him in some surprise. 

“ You don't seem to realise what that means 
to both of us!” she cried, coldly. “She 
threatens to tell Walter Marchmont every- 


thing!” 
‘2 Cmph ~ 


“Should she do so, you know as well as I 
that the game is up. Our finances are at too 
low an ebb for failure now.” 

_ “You are right!” exclaimed the man, spring- 
ing to his feet, and walking ntrvously up and 
down the room. \ 


nised me!” 
ect without 





“You appear dis- | 














Bertha watched him curiously 

“Well, what is to be done?” she asked, after 
a prolonged silence 

Wilfred Gordon did not reply, but continued 
to gnaw his graceful moustache viciously, 

Bertha's eyes half closed, a dull, greenish 
hue marring their beauty. igs 

“Is it possible, my dear brother,” she ex- 
claimed, with withering scorn, “that you 
have fallen in love with Bertram Staunton’s 
wife?’ 

He pcused before her in his rapid walk, and 
buried his hands deeply in his trousers- 
pockets 

‘And if I have?” he asked, his eyes catch- 
ing and holding her with curious force. 

A slow. sneering laugh fell from the woman's 


“It is a bad time for sentiment,” she 
answered. “We need money, and money we 
must have. I cannot allow you to spoil this 
golden @pportunity by any nonsense like 
that.” 


“ May I ask how you expect to prevent it?” 
he’ inquired, coldly. 

She leaned forward, a peculiar pallor upon 
lips and cheek, her fingers clutching the arms 
of the chair 

“By telling her, if necessity requires, that 
Sir Wilfred Gordon, the aristocratic baronet, 
is none other than the celebrated Rupert 
Howard, ocoiner, forger and ex-convict,” she 
replied, slowly. 

“You would not dare!” 

“Would I not? Surely in the years of our 
enforced separation you have forgotten the 
characteristics of the woman you once swore 
to love and cherish! I would go even further 
and tel! Eden Staunton that you and_ not 
Bertram are my lawful husband. Aha! There 
is nothing thet I dare sot do!” 

“Let me warn you, Bertha!” he cried, 
hoarsely, never releasing her from that mag- 
netic gaze. “I used to admire that unshrink- 
ing, fearless disposition of yours, considering 
it your greatest charm, and I yielded to you 
in every point, because there was no reason 
why I should oppose. But all that has changed 
now. I poe | something beyond money. 
There is no reason why we should not be honest 
with each other—you and I. Come, let us 
review our stand. You wish to deceive Walter 
Marchmout into a false marriage in order to 
fleece him. That is correct, is it not?” 

Disgustingly so!” 

The man threw himself into a chair and 
looked at her « few moments in silence 

“Well,” he said at last, “I've no objection. 
But this time I demand part of the spoils, 
in addition to half the money.” 

* You mean Eden?’ 

“T do.” 

“You would spoil all!” 

“Not by any means. I will tell you a little 
secret that I have discovered.” 

“ And thatise-——’ 

‘Marchmont loves her.” 

“Pooh! [ saw that long ago, and for that 
reason your desire is impossible to grant. 
Eden cannot remain here. She threatened to 
tell everything if she has cause to think we 
are contemplating any treachery, as she terms 
it, towards him. She will keep her word; 
therefore, she must be got out of the way at 
once. For Heaven's sake, put aside sen- 
timentalism, Rupert, and remember. that this 
is our only clyg@ce! If it fails we are lost!” 

*Do you mean yourwould kill the girl?’ 

“Such thoughts should never be put into 
words. Hush! ‘That must be the last resort.” 

Rupert Howard or Sir Wilfred Gordon 
looked into the beautiful face before him and 
shuddered. 

It is doubtful if he ever loathed anything in 


' 





| 





Rell 
een 


his life as he did that lovely fiend ut tig 


moment. 

“And what is the first?” he asked, hy 
voice scarcely more than a whisper. 

“T have come to ask you.” 

“You are more of a schemer than I, for 4) 
my sojourn in the penitentiary.” 

“ You wil! help me?” 

“Yes, provided you do not attenrpt to han 
a hair of her head. Listen to me. Berth, 
You think I do not know of your love fy 
Bertram Stawyton because 1 have never 
proached you with it, but Ido. I know thy 
if he had loved you, you would not only hays 
sacrificed me, but every desire, every intersy 
in life for his sake: But he did not Ho \ 
what the world calis an honourable man and 
a gentleman, and when he discovered yoy 
real character @e despised you. That shade 
of you the fiendethat you are. Well, why 
fair for yow is fair for me. I gave you y 
chance ; you must give me mine. Just sucha 
love as you had for Staunton I have’ fir his 
wife. A divorce from you would do m 
good, for that would not free her; but give m 
the opportunity to win her love withoo! 
telling her what I am, what I have heen, and 
I swear that I will leave you unmolested for 
the rest of your life!” 

“How can I consent?” asked Bertha, after 
a brief pause. “ While she remains under this 
roof my hands are tied—I can do nothing 

“You will not abandon this one sche 
then?” 

“ Don't talk like a consummate foo)!” cried 
the woman roughly. “We have not o 
hundred pounds between us and the work 
house. You say I loved Bertram Staunton 
I do not deny it; tut he had a portentow 
bank account of his own, while this girl whtn 
you have been foolish enough to love is a 
pauper. If you care”—coolly—‘to for 
young Marchmont’s name for a few thousands 
and run the risk of penal servitude again 
may consider it. Don’t let us waste time wu 
talking nonsense. Eden must go, and ai 
once |” 

A pause, longer than any that had preceded 
it, followed, during which both seemed to 

inking profoundly. 

Then Gordon raised his hand with a sudde 
jerk. 

“Have you thought of a plan for getting 
her away?” he asked. 

“No. It is a difficult thing in this 
*ountry.” 

“Will you give me three days!” 

“For what!” 

“To decide upon something.’ 

“You will promise not to interfere with my 
arrangements in any way?” 

" Yes.” 

“And that you will do nothing without my 
sanction?” ° 

sa 

“Then [ consent. At tha end of th ve days 
{ shall be here to hear your plans. Good 
night!” 

“ Good-night !” 

Without a backward glance, Bertha left th: 
room, and he watched her until the closed 
door shut her from sight. 


t 


r 


“Poor little Eden!” he muttered. “A, 


dove in the talons of an eagle! In_ thr 
days! If I can but win her love—but I neve! 
shall! I know it, and the consequence wi! 
be that I shall become even a greater fiend 
than the woman who so coolly plans her 
destruction: Poor child! [I should like te be 


able 4o read the future and know her fate: 
CHAPTER XI. 

“Eden; will you do me a favour this mem 
ing? I have one of my old attacks of nev 
ralgia coming on, and shall be of small *P 
vice for several days.” — 

The speaker was Mrs. Marchmont. who bat 
sent her maid for Eden a momen’ before. 

The girl kneeled by her side in the dark 
ened room, and in the hall Wilfred (Gordo, 
paused, glaucing through the half-opes doote 
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—-_ ! 
and listening to the tones of the sweet, low 
woice. 

“You know how gladly I will,” answered 
Kden. “I am sorry for your headache.” 

“T may be able to fight it off by remaining 
quiet, but if Alice does not receive her neck- 
lace in time for the Featherstones’ ball to- 
night she will be so disappointed. Then, too, 
it is her birthday, you know. Walter is 
compelled to go to town this morning, and I 
shouldn't like to trust it to anyone but you. 
1 dislike to ask you, because it is such a long, 
tiresome drive.” 

“Tt will be quite delicious if you will allow 
me to take Daisy, and go on horseback.” 

“Take any horse you like, darhing, but be 
oureful. Tt is a long distance, and the roads 
are rough. You know what it would be to 
Walter aud me if anything happened to our 
little girl. 1 expect it.would be safer to put 
the necklace about your throat, under your 

it.” 

As she spoke, Mrs. Marchmont took from 
its case a string of magnificent diamonds and 
one them about Eden’s firm, white throat 
while a par of gleaming eyes watched the 
scene. 

“How becoming they are to you, little one!” 
Mrs. Marchmont continued, patting the lovely 
cheek. “I hope some day to see you with one 
even hendsomer of your own! I would never 
care to see mine on a more exquisite throat, 
and Walter——” 

Eden rose hastily, her face painfully crim- 
#0, 

“Tt is after eleven. I must start now if I 
am to return before dark,” she exclaimed, un- 
steadily. “I am go glad to do even such a 
littie thing for you, dear Mrs. Marchmont, 
and I de hope you will escape the neuralgia. 
Good-bye! T shall tell Sylvia to be very care- 
ful of you.” 

She kissed the woman who had been so much 
her friend on either cheek, and left the room 
with more than usual haste. 

The hall was deserted 

Half-an-hour later, exquisite in her per 
fectly-fitting riding habit, Eden placed her 
foot in the hand of a waiting groom and sprang 
lightly wpon the back of a superby chestnut 
tilly that stood impatiently pawing the 
ground. K 


“We'll have a delicious run, you and f, | 


Daisy,” she said, patti f imai’s grace- 

ppl patting the animais grace 
“ Don’t let her have her head too much, 

Miss Eden!” exclaimed the groom, warningly. 

Me. a weg ye en morn'ng. If I had 
ad my way, dil i , 

oer Bh, Ss have given you one of 
“Nonsense, Dick! I’m all right. She'll have 

& fediome taken out of her before I get 
: : 


“Yes, miss, 1 suppose so; but I should feel 
. “4 in mind if you'd allow me to go with 
you, 


“Why, how absurd youare! I have ridden | 


Daisy hundreds of times 


I know, bat not in the condition she ‘s 
to-day.” 


“Tm not in the least afraid. Good-bye, 


Dick! Tt is very kind of to be inter- 
ested. I shall be back by five. Now, Daisy, 


inca be very decorous to calm Dick's 


The groom released the head of the restless 


*nimal, and she started down the pretty white , 


drive through the i 
’ park, leaving the servant 
shaking his head om‘nously. . 
Eden was relieved to be alone. The air was 
> and Dracing, the breeze seeming to fan 
© cobwebs from her brain and enable her to 
think moro clearly, 


She was just congratulating herself n the 
fortunate chance which gave her an oppor. 
Canity to decide upon her future course of 
—~ when a sudden turn in the road brought 

er upon a solitary horseman. : 

- He was dressed in irreproachable taste, h's 
oat fitting with rare pertection. 









As the clatter of a horse’s hoofs reached him, 
he turned his handsome head oalmiy. 


In well-feigned surprise, he drew rein, and | 
lifted his hat with almost caressing courtesy. | 


“You, Miss Chasemore? This is ar 
pected pleasure!” 

Eden made no attempt to conceal the frown 
upon her face. 

“T was not aware that you had left the 
house, Sir Wilfred,” she exciaimed, coldly 

“You are not gracious,” he answered, smil- 
ing as upon a wilful child, “I can think of 
nothing more delightful than a canter with you 
on a morning like this.” 

“I am afraid you will be disappointed, I 
am not out for pleasure to-day, but business.” 

“Indeed! At least you will not refuse to 
allow me to ride with you a little way. When 
you wish it, I will turn back.” 

" Eden bowed, her annoyance stilt uncon- 
cealed. 

‘They rode side by side for a few moments in 
silence, and then very earnestly Gordon leaned 
over and laid his hand upon the pommel of her 
saddle. 

“I wish you would tell me why you are so 
prejudiced against me, Miss Chasemore, he 
said, gently. “I ‘have done all in my power 
to win your confidence and esteem, but without 
the smallest success. Won't you tell me in 
what way I have giver offence?” 

Eden's lip curled scornfully. 
“Of what value can the 
esteem of a governess be to 

Wilfred?” 

He ignored the only too apparent sneer, and 
answered, passionately : 

“Of more value than anything else in this 
world, Eden—even to life itself—-for I love 
you! There, don’t start as if 1 had struck you. 
There can be no offence meant when an honest 
man asks the woman he loves to be his wife.” 

There was no possibility of doubting the 
man’s earnestness. His dark face was aglow 
with feeling, his fine eyes luminous with the 
first real passion of his life. 

Eden was astounded. 

“TI cannot express my surprise, Sir Wil- 
fred,” she stammered. “I dom’t seem to 
understand it at all, but I have no love to give 
any man.” 


ubex 


confidence and 
you, Sir 


“Don't say thet, dear!” he exclaimed, his | 


pain very real. “May 1 speak very plainly to 
you, Eden?” 

“ Go on.” 

- “Last night, for the first time, I heard a 
strange story, and it was to be alone, that I 
might think it over, that I came out here this 
morning. The story came to me from the 
lips of an erring but repentant woman. I need 
not attempt to picture my horror and pain, 
Eden, when I tell you that woman was my 
sister! ” 

“ Your—sister?” stammered the girl. 

“Yes. The story she told me was the con- 
nection between your life and hers.” 

“ And you did not know ‘before?” 
lessly. 

m ba my honour, no! Could you think it? 
Have you never heard the romance of our 
lives?’ 

“No.” 

“Tt is too long to tell you now, but when 
quite a child Bertha was stolen by her gover- 
ness, who loved her with almost insane devo- 
tion. All our efforts to discover her 
fruitless, and the grief killed my mother, my 
father following soon after. Six months ago, 
on her death-bed, Miss Balcarras wrote to me. 
I came to England and found my sister. Last 
night she taxed me with my love for you, and 
upon my confession of it, for the first time she 
told me the bistory of her life, and its connec- 
tion with yours.” 

He bad taken his hand from her saddle, and, 
as he finished speaking, he turned his head as 
though to conceal the grief and shame in his 


eyes. 
Perhaps the expression was genuine, for 
some feeling of remorse for the dastardly crime 


breath- 


! 





| 
| 
| 


' 
i 


he contemplated was certainly tugging at his 
heart. 

The 
pity. 

She put out her hand, and laid it lightly 
upon the man’s arm. 

“Tf this is true, Iam very sorry for you, Sir 
Vilfred,” she said, gently. “TI can understand, 
from my @wn terrible suffering, what such a 
blow must be to a proud man.” 

Gordon's eyes filled with tears. Th 
voice touched him strangely, and his strong 
fingers closed over those that rested upon his 
arm. 

“Tt is doubly hard for me to bear when I 

valise that one of my own flesh and blood 
caused you that terrible suffering,” he 
exclaimed, unsteadily. “Child, child, if you 
would only let me wipe this disgrace from 
your life by an honest name! Come to me; 
Kden, as my wife. No one will ever love and 
cherish you as I shall. I will make you for- 
get the past. Darling, you have believed me 


tender soul of the girl was moved to 


i 
soft 


' ignoble, thinking that I knew this horribie 


were | 





thing when first we met; but now that you 
know that I was in ignorance of it, tell me that 
you will accept my love—that you will give 
me tolerance until I can win your heart. Eden. 
will you be my wife?” 

She drew her hand from him, not unkindly. 

“No, Sir Wilfred,” she answered, gent!y. 
“It shames me to confess it, but my heart is 
still with the man who deceived me. I can be 
no man’s wife without love.” 

“But you will change. You cannot remain 
for ever true to « man like that. How can 
there be love where respect is not? Give me 
time, dear—let me have but an opportunity 
to win you; then, if I must concede failure—” 

“Please hush, Sir Wilfred! I appreciate 
your generosity, and I humbly beg your pardon 
that T have nusjudged you; but I beseech you 
to allow this subject to be buried between us 
for ever. I can be no man’s wife; I have no 
love to give.” 

“You will give me no word of hope, then?” 

“T cannot.” 

“At least you will not forbid me your 
society?” , 


“ Even that would not be honest. Of course, 


‘so long as you remain at Marchmont, I soust 


see you occasionally ; but after that I hope, 
for both our sakes, we may not meet again.” 

Gordon's whole face quivered with some 
deep, unconquerable emotion. 

They rode for seme time in silence, when 
with a suddenness that startled her, he turned 
and, dropping the bridle upon bis borse’s neck, 
put out both hands to her. 

“Then say good-bye tto me here and now. 
Eden,” he oried, buskily. “I should ony 
make my own mi greater by rema‘ning 
longer near you. If I act like a boy forgive 


| me, and remember this is the first great grief 


of my life. Give me your hands, Eden, and 
say god-speed !” 

All her womanly sympathy was aroused 
Her own eyes filled, and unsuspectingly she 
reached out both hands. 

Instantly a sharp rowel from (tordon’s heel 
pierced Daisy’s tender flank, and with a tre- 
mendous spring she leaped forward. 

Unprepared as she was, Eden was jerked 
sharp beckward, and a moment later her 
white, unconscious face lay upturned on the 
roadside. 

A man stepped quickly from a clump of 
bushes and caught the fixgbtened animal by 
the bit; while, leaping from his own horse, 
Gordon threw the bridle hastily to the fellow, 
while he sprang to Eden’s side and raised her 
im his arms. 

“I'm afraid I’ ve overdone the thing!” he 
ejaculated. “If she should be dead! Here, 
Tom, open this gate. Is all in readiness!” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

With white face and compressed lips, 
Gordon passed through the gate with his in- 
sentient burden, carrying it up a curiously- 
concealed walk to the door of an oddly~on- 
atructed house. 
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The door openéd from within, and closed 
again as Gordon passed through, followed by 
the noise of bolts and chains. 

Up the broad stairway Gordon passed, and 
into # loxuriously-furnished apartment, where 
he carefully and gently deposited his burden 
upon & showy é 

And Eden was a prisoner in the hands of 
her worst enemy. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Wath pale, anxious face, Wilfred Gordon 
bent above Eden, bathing her brow with fra- 
grant lavender water, forgetting in his dread 
to kiss the sweet lips so temptingly near his 
own. 

When he had almost abandoned hope of 
being. able to restore her through his own ex- 
— the delicate eyelids fluttered and un- 
closed. 

“Thank Heaven!” murmured Gordon, fer- 
vently. “I was beginning to fear you were 
dead.” 

Eden smiled faintly. 

“Tt was very stupid of moe,” she said, un- 
steadily.. “Dick warned me before I left 
home that Daisy was unsafe. to-day, but I 
forgot it just for the moment. I fell, did I 
not?” , 

“Yes.” 

“ And you brought me here! How good of 
you! But where am I?” 

I don’t know the people, but the lady is 
very kind. I hope you feel better.” 

“Oh, quite well, thank you, and so very 
sorry to cause you such trouble!..Where is 
Daisy?” ' 

“She ran away, and I was too much afraid 
for your safety to attempt to catch her.” 

‘She has gone home, then. How frightened 
dear Mrs. Marchmont will be! I must return 
at once.” 

“I’m afraid that will. be impossible,” stam- 
mered Gordon. “My own horse is .gone. 
You cannot walk that distance.” 

“But I most, if needs be. How dreadfully 
disappointed Alice will be aboyt the neck- 
lace!” 

Involuntarily the small hands went up to 
the dainty throat. 

A look of bewilderment, then dismay, grew 
in the beautiful eyes. 

“Gone!” she cried, hoarsely. .“ Great 
heavens, Sir Wilfred, I have lost ‘a necklace 
worth hundreds of pounds! Come, Jet. us look 
where I fell. It must have dropped there. If 
I do not find it 1 am ruined.” 

The horror of the white face was pitiful 
while the little, straying hands, searching in 
the folds of her habit, spoke eloquently of 
Eden's dreadful distress. 

Gordon was disconcerted., 

While he remained speechless, Eden slipped 
from the bed, and, lifting the skirts of her 
long clothes in her hand, stood expectantly. 

“Come at once!” she cried, eagerly. “ You 
will help me, will you not?” r 

He tried to rid his countenance of its shame, 
but the effort was fruitless. 

“You are not well enough to go out in that 
sun again,” he stammered, weakly: “ Wait, 
it will be safe enough!” ; 

“That is absurd. Ii you will not go with 
me IT must go alone.” 

She started from the room, bat as she 
would have passed Gordon he caught her 
hand. 

“Eden,” he said, unsteadily, “forgive me, 
dear. I don’t wish to make you do anything 
that you don’t wish to do, but I insist that 
you are not well enongh te leave this room 
yet.” 

Something in the tone struck her as un- 
usual, and with a quick glance into the 
shrinking face, Eden read the truth. 

She staggered as though from a‘ blow, and 
sank into a chair, her face ghastly distorted. 

“You mean—that 1 am a—prisoner?” she 
gasped, hoarsely. 

_ Almost before the sentence: was completed 
Gordon was upon his knees beside her. 





“Forgive me!” he cried. >“Love has 
carried me to this extremity. } could not 
enduré the thought of losing you. Ob, Eden, 
if you knew-——” 

“Silence!” she exclaimed, strength re- 
turning with the realisation of the necessity 
for action. “Had your Jove been true or 
honest you would have died ere placing me 
in a position so false, so compromising! Sir 
Wilfred, if you have any regard for me, any 
pity for a friendless and unprotected girl who 

as already suffered more than she ean bear, 
I beseech you to release me from this place at 
once.” 

“I cannot!” he answered, dally. “ Love 
—the first love of my life has changed me into 
a shrinking coward. I cannot Jet you go 
until you do so as my wife.” 

“Never!” cried Eden, vebemenitly. - “I 
would die first! I see it al] now. You are 
the accomplice of that vile woman whe ruined 
my life, and who is at Marchmwnt Villa now 
for the purpose of betraying its master. The 
story you told me was all an odious falschood, 
invented to work upon my = thy that you 
might the more easily accomplish your infa- 
mous purpose. And, worse than all;-you are a 
thief who has stolen the necklace from abou 
my throat!” 

She paused for want of breath, her dark 
eyes blazing with indigaation. 

Gordon did not move from bie kneeling 
attitude. 

“JT have deserved thet am? more,” he an 
swered, humbiy. “But it is too late to re- 
deem the past or change the future. Heaven 
knows I would conceal what I can from you 
if I could, but it is impose ble, I have known 
nothing all my life but to be what you know 
me to be. There has been but one pure im- 
pulse in my leprous heart—my love for you. 
Believe me all false if yon will but that. 
T love you!” 

“ And I loathe, I abhor you! If that is not 
sufficiently strong, conybine every epithet of 
latred and contempt. that every language of 
the world affords» Had you come to me and 
in 2 manly, honest way told me the history of 
your Ife, | should have pitied yon. 1 should 
have put out my hand to you, and if a sisterly 
regard, an earnest affection, could have assisted 
you again to the place among men that you 
have lost, I would have given it gladly. Bu 
you come to me with a vile lie upon your lips, 
and when you have aroused my sympathy 
you take advantage of the opporiunity it offers 
to cause an accident that might heve cost me 
my life—for that you did cause % I am con- 
vinced. That you follow with abduction, and 
abduction with the vilest, most contemptible of 
crimes-—theit! Ah,” with a dhiver of dis- 
gust, “there is not upon earth a man more 
unworthy the title than you!” 

Gordon had risen, and was leaning with 
graceful calm against a massive cabinet, but 
the most unobservant could have readily de- 
tected the effort his calmness cost, 

A red spot burned in either cheek, the eyes 
glittered with an expression ‘that was not 
anger, yet was untranslatable. The lips 
twitched with a nervous convulsion that evi- 
denced how deep his emotion was 

He never removed his gaze from her flushed, 

ionate face. 

“Do yot think your words anger me?” he 
asked, in a curiously dense voice. “They cut 


” 


like the lash of a whip, and with the same, 


humiliating torture, but that is all. They do 
not lesven my love, nor could anything you 
might say do so.” 

“ Are you speaking the truth?” 

Some gleam of hope had come to the girl’s 
face which Gordon did not read aright. 

“T swear it!” he replied, earnestly. 

“Prove it! Release me from this place, re- 
store that necklace to me, and I will erase 
this hour from my memory. 1 will g.ve you 
as loyal a friendship as woman ever offered to 
man.” 

Gordon's face fell. 





—— 

“You ask the one thing I am incepable of 
granting,” he answered, dully. “1 cannot 
make so great a sacrifice. Ask anything e's. 
and it will be yours upem the instant.” ° 

Eden flung out her bands wearily. 

For the first time the utter helplessness of 
her position seemed to fully develop befoy. 
her, and an intolerable horror Mled her. 

She endeavoured to conceal her terror, by 
it was a useless effort. 

“ Icannot believe that you are wholly 
bad!” Eden cried, miserably. “Sir Wilfred, # 
you have any pity left in your heart, | centres 
you spare me! Surely—~oh, surely, 1 have suf 
fered enough! You know the story of my lik 
—the history of the wretched burden | xp 
forced to bear alone. Is it not enouzh? Of 
what advantage can I be to you? Absolutely 
none. Jf you have a spark of humanity, of 
manliness in you, J beseech you, spare me 
See, I am upon my kuees before you, begging 
for more than my life! Oh, let me go—let me 

ol” 
" The handsome face of the scoundrel was di: 
torted with emotion. 

“Leannot! I cannot! be cried, buskily. “] 
know nothing of generosity, of manliness. T love 
you, and the whole happiness of iny life lies in 
possessing you. The sadiess of your face, you 
words, cause me the most exquisite tcrture, yet 
i have no power to contrel the passion that isa 
thousand times stronger than I. You will learn 
to love me in time, little as you believe it now, 
for I will be your slave, your adorer. hb, 
Eden! don’t look at me like that! Heaven 
knows if I could be a man I would, but | 
cannot.” 

The strange contbination of human aud demon 
covered his face with his strong, white hands, 
behind which a very geunine sob was stifled 

His palpable emotion gave the poor girl 
courage. She made no endeayour to restram 
the tears that now poured over her quivering 
face. 

“Sir Wilfred,” she exclaimed, in a convulsed 
tone, “listen to the voice in your heart thet » 
aetes for me. I am so. friendless, so alone. 

lave pity and spare me! Oh, what can I say? 
Dear bas Ny 

“ Hush !” he ipterrupted, hastily. “ You ask 
what I caniot grant. Love, liberty, life itell 
depends upon my keeping you here. My heart 
pleads for you against every element of reas, 
and J must not, shall not listen. I cannot see 
you like this. It is driving me mad. [| wil’ go 
new, and come again when we are both calmer. 
Oh, Eden, darling ! remember, if you can, how 
dear are liberty and life to man, and iorgive 
ine if you can.” 

He seized both her hands in his own, kissed 
them passionately. and dexterously avoiding 
her clutching fingers that sought desperately t 
detain him, left_the room. 
~ Crouching there with the full horror of b+ 
awful situation upon her, Eden listened as be 
turned the key in the door. 





OHAPTER Xiil. 

It was nearly seven o'clock of the same even 
ing that Walter Marchmont, tired and dus 
stained, returned from his business visit t? 
tewn. - i. 

As he entered the drawing-room, even Detote 
changing his ‘travelling attire, the conscwt 
attitude of Miss Gordon, the uneasy, distresstd 
appearance of Sir Wilfred, the pale, anxiots 
face of his mother, struck him with some 
thing like terror. The weary smile quickly 
faded from his lips, and, in a startled vor’ 
he asked,— 

“What has happened?” 

Mrs. Marchmont endeavoured to ausn 
reassuringly, but her voice failed hopelessly. 

“Eden,” she whispered, but could get 
further. ab 

Walter became ghastly. He staggered, bu 
— by the back of a chair for support. 

“In heaven’s name, what has happen 
her?” he 

The story of his love could not have bees 
more eloquently told than in his whitened 8% 
his wild, ed eyes. 
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ve mother had suspected, and sympathy 
Pig atid distress overcame her fright. She 
laid her hand upon his arm affectionately. : 

“Nothing, I hope, she answered. “She 
went out this morning to the farm with a 
message and a present from me. She has not 
returned.” : 
iar nmont breathed « sigh of relief. 

“fs that all?” he asked, Jaying his hand 
upon the bell-cord and pulling it violently. 

““ What are you going to do?” inquired his 
mother. 

“Order a horse to be saddled at once. I 
must follow her without delay.” 

“That is useless.” 

“ Useless?” 

“ After she had gone to-day, Dick became 
troubled about Daisy’s condition. He said she 
had not been out of the stable for several 
days, and that he feared an. accident. I sent 
him to follow her, telling him to go on to 
Hilton. He returned not five minutes ago, 
his horse white with foam, having ridden from 
Hilton here in two hours. Eden had not been 
there. There is but one road that she could 
have taken, and Dick says he saw no evidence 
of any accident or runaway. He inquired of 
seyeral people, but no one had seen her. I 
have sent both him and James back to inquire 
at every housé, and make every effort to find 
her.” 

“They have gone?” asked Walter, in a tone 
so altered that his mother scarcely recognised 
pd 

Yes,” . 

“Then I shall follow. If there is a trace of 
her to discover, L shall find it.” 

The old lady lifted her face, and kissed her 
son upon the lips. 

“Heaven bless you, my dear boy, and bring 
you suecess!” she murmured, brokenly. 

Then, unable to bear her own distress, and 
the agony she read upon his countenance, 
calmly she Jeft the room. 

Instantly Miss Gordon was upon her feet, 
and in almost uncontrollable excitement she 
laid her hand heavily upon Marchmont’s arm. 

“It is useless for you to go!” she cried, in a 
abaking voice. 

Walter turned to Gordon almost hopelessly. 
His eyes asked the question his lips refused to 
frame, and, stifling a groan, Gordon began 
walking rapidly up and down the room to con- 
ceal his shame and pain. 

“T hope you kuow, Marchmont, that I had 
rather be shot than be foreed to mention any 
dishonour in a woman’s past,’ he said, un- 
steadily, after a long pause. 

Unable to speak, Walter answered by a 
simple wave of the hand; and, choking k 
a lump that arose in his throat, and threatened 
to stop his utteranee, Gordon proceeded : 

“Nothing but the anxiety you are sufferin, 
and a knowledge of her—unworthiness coul 
induce me-——” 

“Take care!” 

The words came in hoarse warning from 
Marchmont 
_ The prospect of danger was a relief, a posi- 
tive joy to Gordon. To him it robbed his das- 
tardly lie of half its*shame, and, with some- 
thing very like eagerness, he pansed in his 
walk and stood face to face with his host, his 
hudsome head thrown back a trifle defiantly. 

Eden Chasemore is not the name of the girl 
who was governess for your niece,” he said, 
clearly. “She was a married woman, who 
dishonoured her husband, and who has slept 
more than once in a prison!” 

Jat is false!” cried Marchmont, heavily. 

The dark eyes of the man who.called him- 
self a baronet gleamed ominously. 
ssid we | no right to resent your words,” he 

» Slowly, “until they are repeated in calm- 
ness. I knew that girl’s husband well.” 

Who is he?” 

“That I must 
husband’ s sake. 
her.” 


decline to tell you, for the 


She knew that I recognised 
« She knew 7 ” 


“Yes. I told her that she must tell yon the 


| shame that opens before you. 





history of her life or leave here—that she must 
make you acquainted with a certain incident in- 
volving the disappearance of-a few thousand 
peunds in diamonds ard mcney from the home 
of a man whom her accursed beauty had be 
witched. May I ask what was the present 
your mother sent by her to her friend?” 

“A diamond necklace, I think,” replied 
Marchmont, inyoluntarily. 

“Ab! I fancied it must. have been something 
of value.” 

“You mean-— ” " 

“I mean, my dear Marchmont—difficnlt as st 
is to say it—that.I think Miss Chasemore, as 
she chooses to call herself, has taken advantage 
of the possession of the diamond necklace and 
disappeared, to prevent the knowledge of her 
unworthy “past from reaching you. It is my 
opinion that you have seen the last of her and 
it, unless “you secure clever detectives. A 
former experience has made her wary.” 

Walter dropped into-a chair, a groan wrung 
from his very soul. 

“T cannot believe it!" he.cried. “Oh, why 
did she not trust me? I would have saved her 
at the cost of my: own life.” 

The memory of athiousand acts, a thousand 
carelessly-uttered words of here, rushed over 
him to confirm the men’s words ; but even that 
had no power to shake his steadfast love. 

Gordon looked down upon the bowed head 
curiously. 

“You loved her, then?” he asked. 

“Loved her?” returned Walter; with a dull 
shiver. “I worshipped her! I woald have 
given my soul for her gladly!” 

“But your—life, . your liberty, 
honour!’ stammered ‘Gordon. 

“What would life and liberty be to me com- 
pared with the happiness of the woman I love? 
There is no love that admits selfishness into its 
composition. I would give my heart's bload 
drop by drop te sdve her even a moment of 
sorrow ! ” 

His head fell dully upon his arm, and Gordon 
stood looking upon the man’s grief, his-eyes 
suffused with anguish. 

The smallness of his soul, the littleness of his 
principle, had never come to him so clearly 
before. He despised himself, and yet the coils 


your— 


were wrapped too closely about him to admit, 


of escape. 

“Oh, heaven! If I could but wipe out the 
past and begin again!” he gasped. “ But it is 
irrevocable! And in the palm of that irrevoc- 
able past lies the. resistless future. There is 
neither pardon mor hope for such as me. I 
must follow the path that fate bas fixed. And 
Eden——-” 

There was the sound of a suppressed sob; 
but when Marchmont glanced up be was alone. 

“Tt is the end of a dream!” he murmured, 
miserably, “It was the birth and death of love 
for me! Poor little Eden! Poor unhappy 
child! At least, Tican find you, my darling— 
at least, I can save you from the life of 
And I will! 
That shall be my work—to find, to save her!” 

But no clairvoyant power came to show him 
how they were to meet. 


: CHAPTER XIV. 

When the last echo of Gordon's footsteps had 
died away, Eden staggered to her feet. 

There was absolute despair pictured upon 
the exquisite face. 

For some time she stood there, her expres- 
sion indefinite, chaotic, then gradually it began 
to assume a reality of form. 

The first thought that dawns upon every 
bewildered brain in moments like that, came to 
hers—common womanhood, will help me! “ Will 
you not listen while I tell you the miserable 
story of my life,.and of the scoundrel who has 
abducted me? Perhaps you may even have 
daughters of your'own, and as you would 
desire their safety and welfare, I beseech you 
to help me in terrible “suffering.” 


The woman continued to smile, with an added 


i 
| sadness now, and passed her hand quickly from 
ear to mouth. 

Eden understood, The maid who had been 

provided for her was deaf and dumb. Still she 
} did riot lose hope. 
| She began to spell rapidly upon her fingers, 
|; but once again the woman shook her head de 
| jectediy, and spelled in return: 
| ‘Je ne puis comprends anglaise. 

That was all. Eden understood too little 
| French to communicate with her maid, and the 
| maid nothing at all of English. It seemed a 
| hopeless situation. 
| She made no resistance while the woman took 
| her measurement carefully, evidently for cloth 
ing, and left the room as quictly as she had 
| entered. 

Days passed, during which Eden saw no face 
| but that of the deaf and dumb woman. Sus 
| pense was growing worse than the most dread 
| certainty, when one night. she became eonscion 
| of voices in the room adjoining. 
| There wae but a partition dividing the closet 
| of her room from the closet of the other, and. 
| evidently by some fatality the doors of each 

had been left open. A single sentence at 

tracted her. 

“ Did you receive the letter from Howard to 
day?” asked one voice. 

“Yes,” replied the companion. “ He's play- 
ing an infernally dangerous game, coming so 
close to here to do-the high and mighty as Sir 
Wilfred Gordon. 

Eden rose hastily, and went as near the par- 
tition as she could well get, listening intently. 

“Don’t speak that name in connection with 
Howard, for heaven’s sake! Our own safety 
depends upon his.” 

“That's what makes me so mad at his con- 
founded imprudence. You may have all the 
confidence you like in Howard, but [li be 
hanged if I like it. A fellow that was caught 
once may be again, and if Howard goes to the 
penitentiary for a secoud term I am _ not 
anxious to accompany him.” 

(To be continued next week). 

(This story commenced in No. 2041, Back 
numbers can be obtained through all news- 
agents.) 


Why is Sand Yellow 


A certain learned professor is devoting his 
time to discovering why the sand by the sea- 
shore is yellow. Speaking of discoveries calls 
to mind how many thousands of sufferers from 
headache, anemia, and “summer fag” have 
discovered in Bile Beans a perfect cure. 


” 








Mise 
Bertha Mosedale, of Georgina Street, Bury, 
remembers a time when for six weeks she did 
not eat a shiiling’s worth of food a week... To 
a “Bury Boro’ Advertiser” reporter she said : 
“ For a long time T suffered from weakness and 
I was fagged with the least ffort. Do what I 
would [ could not rid myself of a done-up, 
worked out sensation, I had no desire for food, 
no energy for anything, no ambition, and little 
hope of a cure. Eventually 1had to leave my 
work and take to my bed. For six weeks I 
remained there, and during the whole of that 
time I don’t think I ate a shilling’s worth of 
food in a week. Bile Beans for biliousness were 
recommended to me, and by giving them a fair 
trial I soon reaped a marvellous amount. of 
good. They have now cured me entirely, and 
I have resumed my work. I feel better in all 
ways than I ever remember to have done in 
my life before.’ “Summer fag,” debility, and 
anwjmia were solely responsible for Miss Mose- 
dale’s condition.. For these ailments, for in- 
digestion, sleeplessness, “that done-up feeling,” 
loss of appetite, nervousness, headache, consti- 

ation, piles, dizziness, pains in the chest and 
Sack, and all female ailments, Bile Beans for 
biliousness are an unfailing cure, obtainable 
from all chemists or from the Bile Bean Manu- 
facturing Co., 119, London Wail, E.C.,, upon 
receipt of price, one and three-halfpence or two 
and uine. They are worth untold gold. 
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Society 


Day by day in the Court circle there is some 
alteration, strictly behind the scenes, in the 
arrangements for the Coronation. Not even 
the most exalted personages can vouch for 
what is really going to be the order of the 
day. As matters stand at present, no one save 
the Queen will have pages, which most people 
will think a mistake. Boys in picturesque 
costume will make a far prettier effect carry- 
ing the trains of the various royal ladies than 
the ladies-in-waiting can hope to make. 

Tue efforts the King is making to smarten 
and generally change Covrt arrangements is 
not approved by all who have the privilege 
to attend, and many sigh for the old-fashioned 
régime of our late beloved Queen. Queen Vic- 
toria’s Court was synonymous with extra- 
ordinary dignity, and all that appertained to 
her private domgs was covered by a veil of 
mystery, which is really the proper equipment 
to the intimate life of a monarch. Anyone 
who was honoured by an invitation to pass 
into the presence of the late Queen could never 
have failed to be thrilled by the atmosphere 
that surrounded the very heart and centre of 
the Court life. 

Ir is a curious fact that Queen Alexandra is 
one of the very few women who do not wear 
blouses, either in their simplest or most elabo- 
rate guise. Her Majesty is fond of shirts cut 
in masculine form, end will wear these fre- 


quently with a tweed or yachting costume; | 


but the blouse, so beloved by all the rest of the 
world, is not favoured by our Queen. 


Born the King and Queen have the personal 
giving of twenty seats for the al box at 
the Abbey for the Coronation. Among the 
King’s twenty are the Baroness de Meyer, Mrs. 
Ronald Greville, the Maharanee of Kuch Behar, 
Mrs. George Keppel, Mrs. Leo Rothschild, 
Mrs. Arthar Sassoon, and Mra Arthur Paget. 


Tue fine portrait of Her Majesty, by Ed- 
ward Hughes, now exhibited at Graves’ Gal- 
lery, is a marvel of dignity and grace, and the 
simplicity of the high black gown only re- 
lieved by the Royal mantle and ropes of pear! 
is another proof—if proof were needed—of her 
triumphant beauty. There is not another 
woman in the world who could look so lovely 
when so severely clad, and the artist—gho is 
one of the most popular of men as well as the 
most sympathetic of painters—is to be con- 
gratulated on a very great success. 


ry 


Tue Prince and Princess of Wales are ar- 
ranging everything with the greatest care for 
their young guests on Corotiation Day. The 
menu of the luncheon is already settled, and 
besides cold, lamb and plum pudding, each 
child will receive a bun and a bottle of ginger 
beer. Their seats are to be arranged all down 
the south side overlooking the Mall, and the 
rivate guests of the Prince and Princess will 
1ave seats on the other side. The Princess of 
Wales never seems so happy as when she is 
providing for the welfare and pleasure of 
children, especially of those belonging to the 
poorer classes in London. 
_ Tae young Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava 
is quite one of the most beautiful women in 
society. She has exquisitely moulded hands 
and her long, tapering fingers and rosy-pointed 
nails are worthy of a sculptor’s highest com- 
mendation 

Tse Marchioness of Headfort cannot lay 
claim to beauty of feature, but she has good 
eyes and a wonderful figure. ‘The shoulders 
are exquisitely rounded, the bust perfect, and 
the neck firm, white, and statuesque, like a 
column of pure marble. 

Mrs. Leoro.ty Roruscam», who, most de- 
servedly, enjoys the reputation of being one 
of the most popular hostesses in London, wears 
her hair dressed in a very simple fashion 
parted in the centre, with a few light curls on 
the forehead. ; 


To Lady Helen Stavordale all credit is due 
for the introduction of bejewelled floral 
wreaths. Very pretty and dainty they look, 
more especially on brunettes, the dark hair 
forming an effective background for the scin- 
tillating brilliants, sparkling like dewdrops on 
soft, scented petals. 


Tue Hon. Sylvia Edwardes, the Queen’s 
youngest Maid of Honour, first took up her 
duties when she was just seventeen. She is 
very prepossessing, with a dainty, rounded 
face, and full, rosy mouth. Among her other 
attractions must be counted much musical 
ability and a pair of wonderfully expressive 
eyes. 


Tue vivacious and fascinating little actress, 
Miss Ellaline Terriss, who has long been en- 
chanting her admirers as “ Blue Beli in Fairy- 


land,” is the possessor of one of Nature's | 


choicest gifts—a pair of absolutely irresistible 
dimples. 








DOWN-HEARTED 


Down-hearted? Pshaw! There’s seldom seen 
A lane without a turning ! 

Each desert has a spot of green 
In spite of bright Sol’s burning. 


Your friends have failed you? Well, what 
then? 
Remember changeling Peter ; 
Sorrow has tried the best of men, 
And life is all the sweeter. 


What adds a zest to summer’s joy? 
Is it not a winter weary? 

Peace would be tame without alloy, 
Past grief makes solace cheery. 


All cannot win, though all must run, 
When once life’s race is started ; 

Yet all may hear the words, “ Well done!” 
So never be down-hearted. 





———. 
RECIPES OF OLDEN TIMES. 


King Edward's Perfume: Take twelve spo 
suli of right red rose-water, the weight oj res 
nce in fine powder of sugar, and boyi it o, 
ot Embers and Coals softly, and the honse 
will smell as though it were full of roses + jjn, 
you must burn the sweet Cypress wood befor. 
to take away the gross air. a 


An excellent Oyl to take away the heat ang 
shining of the nose: Take twelve ounces of 
gourd-feed, crackle them, and take out the 
kernels, peel off the skins, and blanch six ounces 
of bitter almonds, and make an oy! of them 
and anoint the place grieved therewith: you 
must always take as much of the gourd-feed as 
of the almonds; use it often. ni 


To procure Sleep: Bruise a handful of Any 
seeds and steep them in red Rosewater, and 
make it up in little bags, and bind one of them 
to each nostril, and it will cause sleep. 


To Kill a Corn: Tyke of the bigness of a 
Walnut of Aleyeast that is hard aud sticks to 
the tub-side ; put to it a little dried salt, tisely 
powdered ; work them well together, and pat 
it in a close box; make a plaster of some cf it 
and bind it to the Corn, : 


To cure a ricketty child, though he co ro 
lame as to go on crutches: Take a peck of 
garden snails and bruise them, put them in 
coarse Canvass bag, and hang it up, and set a 
dish under it to receive the liquor that droppeih 
from them. Therewith anoint the child in 
every joynt which you perceive to be weak, 
before the fire every morning and evening. 
This I have known made a child that was 
extream weak to go alone, using it only a 
weeks time. 


To make the Hair grow thick: Take three 
spoonfuls of Honey and a good handful of Vine 
sprigs that twist like wire: and beat them wel) 
and strain their juyce into the honey, and 
anoint the bald places therewith. 








Keep the Blood Pure 


By Taking | 


FRAZER'S TASLETS. 





FRAZER'S 





IF WOU TAKE 


You derive the greatest possible benefit in health and 
strength. Your blood is made rich and full of vitality, 
and in consequence the body becomes healthy and strong. 


TABLETS 








THOUSANDS CAN PROVE 


The beneficial properties of FRAZER'S TABLETS 


Eczema, Rheumatism, Constipation, 
and all Blood and Skin Disorders. 





PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND THEM EXTENSIVELY. 








Frazer’s Tablets can be obtained of all Chemists In pale green boxes, 


with the words FRAZER'S TABLETS in COLD LETTERS on the lid, 


Price 18. 14d. per box, or post free 1s. 3d. from 


FRAZER'S TABLETS, LTD, | 


95, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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WHY BACHELORS ARE 
BACHELORS. 


tt is one of life’s little ironies that, so far 
as men are concerned, the world advocates 
matrimony, and puts a premium upon celi- 
bacy, An unmarried man is a perpetual storm 
centre of interest to every woman in the com- 
munity in which he lives. As soon as he is 
married none are so poor as to do him rever- 
ence—-not even his own wife. And yet we won- 
der that wedding rings are at a discount ! 

Now, there are three classes of unmarried 
men, There are men who are born old bache- 
lors, men who achieve old bachelorhood, and 
men who have old bachelorhood thrust upon 
them. The man who is born an old bachelor 
deserves no more credit for what is a freak of 
nature than the man who is born dumb deserves 
credit for not talking too much. He can’t help 
it. He was made that way. In his cradle he 
evinces a distaste for feminine society. He 
bites and kicks and screams at his nurse, and 
while stil in his pinafores he displays a con- 
tempt for the feminine intellect, aud refuses to 
be controlled by his mother. 

A little later, at school, be eats his red apple 
instead of presenting it to some little girl with 
a pigtail, and he buys marbles with his pennies 
instead of investing them in toffee for the be- 
hoof of a juvenile flame. 

He is also unlike other boys, in that he 
is possessed of a spirit of neatness and order 
aud keeps his pocket handkerchiefs in orderly 
piles in his drawers, in place of using them for 
kite tails. 

As a young man he views every girl with 
suspicion, as having designs of marrying him 
against his will, and while other youths are ray- 
ing over Mand’s eyes he is figuring up how 
mach it costs to pay a modern mundane angel's 
dressmaking bills. 

Occasionally the born bachelor gets married 
—mistakes will np lo no matter how 
many times he is ged to the altar he re- 
mains a bachelor still. It is impossible to 
domesticate him, and he never becomes broken 
to driving in double harness. 

He is the sort of husband who is always criti- 
cal and captious, who looks under the bed and 
on the mantle shelf for dust, and who invariably 
audits his wife’s dressmaking bills. 

The man who achieves old bachelorhood is 
of quite a different calibre. He is among the 
cleverest, and most adventurous of his sex. Un- 
like the man who is born an old bachelor, the 
man who achieves single blessedness does not 
shun the thoaght of matrimony. 

He delights in it, and plays with it. He 
recognises it as an ever present danger, and it 
gives to his life the same sort of awful zest 
that the sportsman feels in hunting big game 
when he realises thaf at any moment the tables 
a be turned, and the pursuer become the pur- 
sued. 

He adores women’s society, and is known as 
a ladies’ man. He is to be found at. pink teas 
and afternoon receptions, and invariably adorns 
the opera box of the prettiest debutante of the 
Season. te is a connoisseur in feminine charms, 
and his dictum settles the crown of belledom 
among rival beauties, 

Much experience in love-making has made 
him an adept tuat causes other men, in contrast, 
to seem mere bungling amateurs. He can gauge 

6 & mathematical mcety just the amount of 
pressure that should go into a hand-clasp, and 
‘48 poorer degree of wistful pathos to throw 
lite a glance 

He is apparently always on the verge of 
Proposing, but he never proposes, and in vain 
's the net of the fowler spread before him. He 
sa fly bird, and he always flutters away at the 
Psychological moment. ~ 

He loves women, but he loves himself better, 
= he bas no notion of spending on the support 
of wife and children the money that makes even 
gmierately well off lor so comfortable. 
dat ke 8 oments of disgust with the club 
p08 ¢ reflects that it is better to endure the 

ing you have than fly to the housekeeping 





you know not of ; and so he stays on the safe 
side of the Rubicon. 


| 
The man who has old bachelorhood thrust | 


upon him may belong to one of two classes. He 
may belong to the men who are chronically in 
love with the wrong woman. He may have al. 
ways fancied the girl who didn’t fancy him. He 
may have always met the only woman he ever 
could have loved just after she had become en- 
gaged or married to somebody else. Juuck was 


against him, poor fellow, and he was too fine, | 


wanting the best, to take any of the remnants 
left on the shelf. 

Beneath the celibacy of the other old bachelor 
there is often a story of heroism that the world 
never knows. People only see a withered and 
dried up old fellow, fussy about the draughts, 
and his corner‘by the fire, or a rotund old boy, 
growing garrulous and bald-headed, and they 
cannot know that deep down in the drawer of 
a desk that nobody ever assdciated with 
romance there is a withered rose, and a soiled 
white glove, and that a-lonely old heart still 
thrills to the memory of a love that has been 
dust and ashes for forty years. 

Or it may be that there was an old mother 
to be supported, or widowed sister with little 
children looking to him for bread, and Duty 
stood with flaming sword and guarded all the 
asc paths, and when the time came when 


e was free to marry it was too late. Love had | 
passed him by. (ld bachelorhood had been | 


thrust upon him, and he knew that never, save 
in dreams, would he know the loving touch 
of a woman’s hand and hear the babble of 
childish voices that never were. 


LOVE. 

Heart of my heart, I yearn for you! 

My soul doth burn for you! 

‘Tis years since last we met. 

And can you say ’tis but a day, an hour? 

Ah, then i with you love hath no power. 
Away, the veriest second brings regret 
And holds a century of pain. I ne'er forget! 








} 


| 





| 


IMPORTANCE OF SOAPS. 

A very important matter in preserving the 
beauty of the skin is the selection of good 
soaps. Although it is necessary to rinse if 
from the skin after every bath, soap is a 
valuable tonic, and its moderate use is bene- 
fivial. 

There are some who advance strenuous argu- 
ments againgt the use of soap, recommending 
various nutmeals and saponaceous creams, in- 
stead. They claim that soap robs the skin of 
its natural oil, but a must be remembered that 
the function of the sebaceous glands is con- 
tinually bo provide this oil, and if that which 
is exuded upon the surface is left to dry and 
clog the pores, the ducts are stopped up, and 
the function arrested. Caustic and impure 
soaps are injurious, but nothing is more bene 
ficial for the skin than a bland soap, one of the 
white or light brown varieties, as these are apt 
to fill all conditions of purity. 


The cheap soaps are strong with alkali, 
while the basis of the good varieties is a mix 
ture of suet and vegetable—gonerally clive oi! 
—ithe proportions being ebout eight or nine 
parts of suet to one of oil, saponi by caws- 
tic potash. This is the formula employed for 
most of the castile seaps. 

Another soap which is prized highly for its 
whitening and softening elements is made of 
pore olive ofl. Jt is greatly favoured by 
palian one ge a . ~ is put int) 
a e kettle (porcelain), an rougot to a 
bane int whan three pints of boiling water, 
in witch four tablespoonfuls of refined potash 
have been previously dissolved, are poured 
slowly. Wihen the mixture has thickened to 
the consistency of jelly over a slow fire, it 
should be poured on a mazble slab to cool. If 
desired, @ little of any favourite perfume may 
be dropped into the kettle before the mixture 
is poured out. 

A great aid to pure soap is to use if with 
soft water. 





REFUSE IMITATIONS. 


INSIST ON HAVING 


CALVERT" 


cBRBOLI¢ 


—>os 


TOOTH 
POWDER. 


Prepared with Calvert's Pure Carbolic 
(the best Dental Preservative). 
Sweetens the Breath. Strengthens the Gums. 
Preserves the Teeth. 


6d, 1'-, 1/6 & 5- Llb. Tins. 


Largest Sale of any Dentifrice. 





TOILET 
SOAP. 


Most refreshing and agreeable for Bath 
or Tollet use, prevents infection, and has a 
healthy and beneficial effect on the skin 
and complexion 


6d. Tablets and 1/6 (3-Tab.) Boxes. 





F. C, CALVERT & Co., P. 0. Box 513, MANCHESTER. 
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Gleanings 


At what time should an innkeeper visit an 
tron foundry? When he wants a bar made. 


Tue best way to get along with people who 
are “set up with pride” is to upset their pride 
and them, too. 

Wuen a fashionable young lady dreams of a 
filbert it is a sign that her thoughts are running 
on the eolonel (kernel). 


Pumios Sronz.—-The Babylonians rubbed 
their skin with pumice stone to» make .it 
smooth ; the Romans used it to whiten their 
teeth. 


Soar rv THR Binie.—There are two mentions 
of soap in the Bible—one in Jeremiah, “ For 
though thou wash thee with nitre and take 
thee much sope, thine iniquity is marked before 
me, saith the Lord God *; and in Malachi, 
“But who may abfde the day of his coming? 
and who shall stand when he appeareth? for 
he is like e refiner’s fire and like fuller’s sone.” 


Fuurer’s Earts.—Prior to the invention of 
soap, fuller’s earth was largely used for clean- 
ing purposes, and the juice of certain ‘plants 
served a similar purpose. The earth was 
spread upon cloth, stamped in with the feet, 
and subsequently removed by, scouring. It 
was also used in baths, and as late as the 
eighteenth century it was employed by the 
Romans in that way. 


Woman's Dxscerrioy.—In 1779 the English 
Parliament thought it necessary to covsider a 
Bill to the effect that “all women, without 
distinction as to age or rank, maideus as well 
as widows, who should deceive the male sub- 
jects of His Majesty, and mislead them into 
marriage by means of paint, salve, beauty 
water, false teeth, false hair, Spanish wool, 
corsets, or padded hips, should be punished 
under the divisions of the law against. sorcery, 
and the marriage should be declared null.” 


Kvockep Into.a Cockxp Hat.—The expres- 
sion “knocked into a cocked hat,” is familiar 
to everyone, but perhaps its origin is not so 
generally known. Cocked hat was a variety of 
the game of bowls, im which only three pins 
were used, set up-at the angles of « triangle. 
When, in bowling ten pins, all were knocked 
down, except the three at the corners, the set 
was said to be “ knocked into a cocked hat,” 
whence the popular expression for depriving 
anything of its main body, character, or pur- 
pose. 


Tue Busy Brr.—Kvery head of clover con- 
sists of about sixty flower tubes, each of which 
contains au infinitesimal quantity of sugar. 
Bees will often visit a hundred different heads 
of clover before retiring to the hive, and in 
order to obtain the sugar necessary for a load 
must therefore thrust their tongues into about 
6,000 different flowers. A bee will make 
twenty trips a day when the clover patch is 
convenient’.to the hive, and thus will draw 
the sugar from 120,000 different flowers.in the 
course of a single day’s work. 

Pin History.—-When pius were first in- 
vented they were the fashionable New Year's 
present from gentlemen to ladies. This was 
about two centuries ago. The next era in pin 
history is the invention, by Queen Victoria 
herself, of the “diaper pin,” the point of which 
is 86 sheathed that’ it cannot scratch. This 
will be immortal, as having been thought of for 
the use and protection of the iuture King of 
England. In the year 1543 it was enacted 
that no person should put to sale any pins but 
“only such as be double-headed, and have the 
heads soldered fast to the shanks of the pins, 
well-smoothed, the shanks well-slapen, the 
points well and round-filed, cauted, -and 
sharpened.” ood pins in these days were of 
brass. In the reign of Henry VIU. pins were 
only sold on two days in January; men gave 
their wives money to purchase pins on these 
two days, and this originated the term “ Pin- 
money.” : 





Wer wouldn't you sell anything to a man in 
bed? Because a cash business is best, and it 
is evident that he would be buying on tick. 


Wuew a youtg lady dreams of a coffin it 
betokens that she should instantly discontinue 
or a and always go warmly clad in eold 
weather. 


An Avromonrr Hovse.—The largest auto- 
mobile in the world is being constructed for a 
Parisian doctor. In it, accompanied by two 
medical students, he intends to make a trip 
around the world. It will have two sleeping 
apartments, a large workroom, and four big 
tanks for storing oul. 


Beamers OF THE Kune’s Canory.—The 
canopy which will be carried over the King’s 
head at the Coronation will be borne by twa 
Conservative and two Liberal peers, including 
Earl Spencer and the Earl of Rosebery, as well 
as Earl Cadogan. His Majesty is desirous to 
have as much privacy as possible during the 
time he is being anointed and receiving Com- 
munion, and during that time it is possible that 
the canopy will be lowered to screen him from 
the general public. 


Mrrrens IN Ecxpt.—In a tomb in Egypt a 
air of striped linen mittens were found that 

ad been worn by a lady. Xenophon alludes 
to the Persians wearing gloves, and gives it as 
a proof of their. effeminacy; and Homer 
describes Laertes at work in his garden wear- 
ing gloves to protect him from the thorns. 
The Romans were severely upbraided by the 
philosophers for wearing gloves; but these re- 
proaches had no effect in diminishing their use 
they were too convenient and comfortable to 
be lashed out of being by the tongue of philo- 
sophy. 

Tue Sizz or THe Hean.—Professor Pearson, 
a biologist, has renewed the investigation into 
the question of the relation between size of 
head and intellectual preponderance. If the 
working man lias a vadies ead on the average 
than the professional man, Professor Pearson 
points out that the difference is due to better 
nutrition. A series of researches of wide ex- 
tent resulted in the conclusion that very bril- 
liant men may have a head slightly larger than 
the average, but Professor Pearson adds that 
the increase is so small that it cannot form any 
element in our judgment of ability. 


Quezn ALExANDEA’s Crown 4 Szcre’.—Titled 
society is wondering just what style of crown 
Queen Alexandra will wear on Coronation Day, 
but it has not been able to learn, for Her 
Majesty is keeping it a deep secret. Even the 
fashionable jewellers do not know who has re- 
ceived the order to make it. The jewellers who 
usually serve the Queen have not yet been con- 
sulted about her crown, although they are now 
at work on the King’s, Whatever the shape may 
be, it will be copied by many peeresses as soon 
as they learn of it. Perhaps that’s why the 
Queen is so secretive. Whatever it may be, 
however, the greatest jewel in the crown will 
be the historic Koh-i-noor, a priceless stone to 
be only matched in historic if not intrinsic 
value by the ruby’of the Black Prince, which 
will blaze in the King’s crown. 


Drzp Miix,—-Eyidence is accruing that the 
practice of adding artificial colouring matter to 
milk is increasing. Samples are commonly met 
with thus coloured to give them a rich but 
false creamy aspect. The natura) colour of 
milk bears no relation necessarily to the amount 
of cream present. The recommendati«: of the 
Departmental Committee on Preservatives and 
Colouring Matier in Food that the use of any 


preservative or colouring matter whatever in |) 


milk offered for sale in the United Kingdom 
be constituted an offence under the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act should speedily be put 
ito force. Annatto is the dye commonly em 
ployed, and it is fortunate that it is harmless, 
thongh that fact does not justify the device. 
Certain coal-tar dyes have, however, been de- 
tected in milk, .and amongst them methyl- 
orange. 


i 
Cusious Harrrins.—Wonderfal carved jyory 
hairpins, from five to six inches in length, sy, 
used by a tribe in the farinterior, on’ ¢). 
equator. Other uncivilised nations als yp, 
pins for looping up the hair, some of which ar 
studded with precious stones; others aye of 
wood, carved in curious shapes. 


Macuing-MaDE Torowon LAcE.—Some {ip 
imitations of hand-made lace are already many 
factured by machinery. A recent invention by 
an Austrian named Matitech renders it possible 
to re uce one more variety, known as top. 
chon lace. Herr Matitsch, after being associated 
with the lace industry in Vienna, and inven}. 
ing a machine which did not give satisfactory 
results, went to Nottingham, where he per 
fected the model of 1899. It was thon nevessary 
to make the jacquards for each pattern that (t 
was desirable to produce. Hitherto it hag been 
necessary to have a separate machine for caci 
design. With the Matitsch machine it is ouly 
necessary to substitute one jacquard for ap. 
other, as in weaving cloth. In Vienna it is 
thought that a new era in lace making is alead 


Fravpvs wita Grpep Corns.—The gilding of 
inferior coins is no new crime. A statute was 
passed in the reign of William the Fourth ex- 
acting that any person found guilty of so doing 
should be liable to transportation for life or any 
term not less than seven years, or to in 

risonment for any term not exceeding 

our years; but the fraud was known 
more than a century earlier, for Dryden 
in the dedication to the Eari of Dorset of his 
translation of the Setires of Juvenal, published 
in 1702, when eulogising that noblemen’s writ 
ings as being distinguishable from inferior 
authors, says :—-‘‘ A shilling dipt in the ‘ bath’ 
may go for gold amongst the ignorant; but 
the scepters on the guineas show tite differ 
ence.” Te “ the ignorant " he might have added 
“the careless,” for to accept a farthing, with its 
unmilled edge, greater diameter, characterivtie 
reverse, and the word “ Farthing” round the 
head of the figure Britannia, for a half-sove- 
reign betokens a want of very ordinary caution. 

Quere Beviers Axovt Srven.—So numerous 
are the queer beliefs concerning the number 
seven that a narration of them all would filla 
volume:~ Here are a few: From the rery 
earliest ages the seven { planets were 
known and ruled this world and the dwellers 
in it, and their number entered into every con 
| ceivable matter that concerned man. There ate 
| seven days in the week, “seven holes in the 
| head, for the master stars are seven, served 
ages both for man and the world in which le 
lives. There are seven material heavens, ai’ 
in the under-world, described by Dante th 
great. pagan dead who were not good enough 
for heaven or bad enough for hell repuses in @ 
seven-walled or seven-gated city. There ar 
seven colours in the spectrum, and seven notes 
in the diatonic octave, and the “ leading” mt 
of the scale is the seventh. Be it noted thet 
the seventh son is uot always gifted with bene 
ficent powers. In Portugal he is bx lieved ws 
be sttbject to the powers of darkuess, suc © 
be compelled every Saturday evening to su 
the likeness of an ass. 











FAI Womeni Girls 


a who 


















who value their complexion, 99 
like to keep it fresh, cleat, and beaut 7 
{ol,shoald uge PERMOLLINE SOAP, 
It keeps the most delicate — 
free from pimples, roughness, axa 
hends, and ermptions, and you shoul 
give it @ trial. Mothers showd waa 
babies with it as it is most peneficial, 
Permolline Soap is supplied by chem 
ista at One Shilling per Tablet, oF 
gample will be sent post free for 14., by 
Gherub Soap Co., Ltd. Bootle. 
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Face-Painting in-Antiquity 

The fashion of painting the face dates from 
itt cmbcill ind gat no modern growth ; 
therefore the dressing-table of the twentieth. 
century woman, with its cosmetics and its face- 

owders, is really no new thing, but, since the 
use of cosmetics in any liberal degree was out 
of general favour for years, the lavish ‘Tevival 
of the art of face-painting may justly be con- 
side ern. 
—_ eon hat the use’ of rouge and 
beauty washes is Jargely om the increase, and, 
whereas a century ago a painted face was 
shunned, to-day it is accepted as a matter of 
course, and it is acknowledged as quite justi- 


fable for » woman to fly to her-toilet table 


scape the gavages of.time. 
Wiad first Geaprred women’ 45: paint their 
faces ig unknown, but the fashion may have 
had ite origin in a custom of the savages of 
prehistoric tmes, who coloured their bodies 
with brilliant or dull pastes, as the case might 
be, in order to render themselves fascinating to 
the women or repulsive to their enemigs in 
battle. It is recorded that — he ——— 
v¥.tbe earliest peoples fragments of limonite— 


a: brilliant of ese ore—which 
produced black-—have been wmf and Hero- 


dotus says: “ When the Ethiopians go to war 
they rub half ef the body with plaster and 
the other half with vermilion.” 

Foce-painting is believed 46 have been in 
vogue 4,000 B.C., for we are told that in the 
tombs of women belonging to the oldest Chal- 
dean civilisation lumps of black colouring stuff, 
which served to paint the eyebrows, were found. 

The Bible makes several allusions. to the use 
of cosmetics among the women-folk. We read 
of painted Jezebel looking out at a window on 
the arrival of Jehu at Jezreel; and Jeremiah, 
in reproving the young Jewesses, says: “In 
vain you paint the circle of your eyes with 
antimony, Your lovers will despise you.” 
Weare reminded, too, a modern writer 
that “the author of .the Book of Enoch as- 
sures us that even before the Deluge the angel 
Agael had taught the daughters of men the art 
of painting the face.” 

These Biblical allusions to the vanities of 
women suggest that the modern love of the 
rouge-pot is too deep-rooted to be easily over- 
come, and may, in fact, be regarded as an 
inheritance from some of the earliest peoples. 
In the use of antimony there was originally, 
no doubt, a motive other than a vain one, the 
eyebrows and eyelashes being blackened in 
order to shield the eyes from the dazzling 
light, in the same way that Indian mothers to- 
day protect the eyes of their babes with kohol. 

The ancient Egyptians were great patrons 
of the use of paint for toilet purposes, and 
the Greek women at an early date painted 
themselves with rouge. Max Beerbohm, in 
his.“ Defence of Cosmetics,” tells us that “ at 
Rome, in the keenest time of her deglingolade, 
great ladies, according to Lucian, did not 
scruple to squander all they had wpon unguents 
from Arabia.” The use of rouge in Rome was 
orginally reserved for religious purposes—tbo 
paint the statues of the gods on festal days. 
In the time of the Cwsars face-painting was 
cartied to excess by the Roman women, who 
iricked themselves into greater charm by the 
aid of . ° , . - 
ad of their paint-boxes, so that it was said 
f them, “two-thirds of the women are shut 
up im paint-boxes,” 

Poppea, the unhappy wife of the Emperor 
Nero, introduced ws celebrated cosmetic known 
o Poppean Paste, which was composed of 

rea! and flour and asses’ milk, and for the 
ss of which she kept a train. of asses. 

He pasie was of so thick a consistency that 


the faee, when spread with it, was like a 
plaster: 


Coametics are 
topi¢ ‘to have 
ancient writer, 


& sufficiently fascinating 
occupied the pens of many an 
cn af among others, Archigenes, a 
ans Science at the court of Cleopatra. 
of aati has something to say on the subject 

pomades and perfumes,—The Dressing Table. 


Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters muet give the name and addreas 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 





hat: Send it to someone who kuows how to 
do the work, You may not save money, but 
will postpone the arrival of the Orowfeet 
family. 

Lovise.—Egbert is called “the first king 
of the English,” and it is said by some author- 


general counci] held at Winchester in the year 
629. Others_say that the name of England 
‘was given to the country by Athelstan in 925. 

Pavitne.-You are probably too self-con- 
scious, and think too much about. yourself. 
You should go in society as much as you can, 
and be as agreeable as you ean. In that way 
you may become attractive to your gentlemen 
acquaintances. 


sure you will find it excellent for toning te- 
laxed tissues, also whitening the skin; —Ex- 
tressed juice of cucumbers, 4 pint; deodorised 
alcohol, 14 ounce; oil of -benne, 34 ounces ; 
shaving cream, 1 drachm,; blanched almonds, 
1}- drachms. . 


A Coxstant Reaver.—-Indigestion is the 


Seep the digestion active, and you won't 
spend all your days experimenting with com- 
plexion concoctions, A skin that is excessively 
oily should be wiped off every day or two with 
4 flannel cloth which has been dipped in 
whisky. 

Macnotia.—Almond meal will take ihe place 
of soap, and is very soothing to the skin. Here 
is a very good reeipe:—Orris root in fine 
powder, four ounces; wheat flour, four ounces ; 
pawderns white castile soap, one ounce; pow- 

ered borax, one ounce; oil of bitter almonds, 
ten drops ; oil of bergamot, two fluid drachms ; 
tincture of musk, one fluid drachm. Mix well 
and pass through a sieve. ‘ 

Brirannta.—I_ cannot advise type-writing 
as being very lucrative employment for 5 som 


Bersy.—Try the following lotion, and I am | 


_— factor in the beauty ailment monopoly. | 





Mrs. Nixon.—This will make the eyebrows 
grow thick and fiercely beautiful: Forty-eight 
grains of resorcin, one-fourth ounce of gly- 
cerine, diluted alcohol to fill a two-ounce bottle. 
Apply every night. 

Dosta.—Eleven o'clock is not too late for am 
engaged lover to stay, but three times a week 
would be rather too often for him to make long 


} calls. The length of a marriage engagement 
| must be determined by the circumstances 


Inznt.—-Do not attempt to dye the white | 


ties that he named the country England, in a | 








hours. The machines are expensive’ to buy, 
and even the best work is underpaid; the busi- 
ness is one of the most fluctuat-ng and uncer- | 
tain that you can take up. It is not difficult 

to learn to use a typewriter, and a thinee | 
_months’ training is sufficient for ordinary 


of the highest excellence. 
Uety Grez.—I am -sorry to have disap- 


feel sensitive about the holes on your face, 
and wish to have them removed, but nothing 
that I know of will remove them or render 
them less noticeable. I have hinted that pos- 
sibly the seat of the trouble is internal, and 
no doubt your parents are right when they 
say you will get better as you get older. 

A Scnooterrt.—A lassie only fourteen years 
old is. quite too young to have her hair done 
in & beautiful doorknob on the top of her 
head.. Wear your skirts just below the shoe- 
tops.’ Keep your complexion fresh and healthy 
by bathing well every night with warm water, 
pure castile soap, and a complexion brush, 
applying @ simple cream like the marquise 
formula. Say a tender farewell to ice-cream 
soda and chocolate-cream, and your skin will 
cleat itself of those unsightly speckles. The 
quick bath every morning with tepid salt 
water and a flesh brush will be helpful, because 
it will stimulate the functions of the skin and 
glands. Wear loose corsets, exercise every day 





in the open air, keep your chest up high, and 
learn to breathe deeply. Your figure then 
learn to take care of iteelf. 





which environ the lovers and their families. 

Pris.—I do not think that the young lady 
will better her position by entering upon a 
public contest. It is a very_ trying and un- 
pleasant ordeal, and the resuit in any case 
would be damaging to all parties concerned. 
She had far better turn her back upom the 
man, who has disappointed her and live an inde 
pt udent life. 

M. L. (Newark).—-To make Everton toffee 
take one and a-hali pounds of moist brown 
sugar, three ounces of butter, a teacup and a- 
half of water, and one lemon. Boil the sugar, 
butter, and water, and half the rind of the 
lemon together, and when done, which will be 
known by dropping imto cold water, when it 
should be quite crisp, let it stand aside till the 
boiling has ceased, and then stir in the juice 
of the lemon. Butter a dish, and pour it in 


about a-quarter of an inch in thickness. The 
fire must be quick, and the toffee stirred all 
the time. 

Fapuer’s Wirt —TIt certainly would not do 
for two individuals to Share the same flesh- 
brash, or even the same hair-brush. Have 


the little daughter follow the same instructions 
gives to “A Schoolgirl.” The ‘average 
youngster has a bad complexion because he ox 
she has ho idea whatever of taking care of the 
general health, When the digestive organs are 
clogged it is like a furnace filled with ashes 
and cinders. Plenty of fresh, fine fruit, and 
crisp, green vegetables is the thing to eat just 
now, 

Sr. Frina.—-You seem to have a jealous, or 
rather an envious, disposition. If your sister 
excels you in accomplishments as well as per- 
sonal attractions, you should aim at acquiring 
more knowledge, and cultivate agreeableness of 
manners rather than detracting her and magni- 
fying her faults, as the tone of your letter 
indicates you are in the habit of doing. Your 
present course, on your own showing, does 
you no credit, and I emphatically decline, to 
give you a word of encouragement to perse- 
vere in it. 

Monica.—-Perhaps -if you would cultivate 
cheerfulness of temper you would find that your 


. 


| domestic burdens would rest less heavily. A 
typing, but a longer time is needed for work | woman who allows her temper frequently to 
| go on the rampage, and who frets and scolds 


about trifles, very much increases her troubles, 


pointed: you in my answer, and I am afraid I | amd not only hers but her husband’s and her 
cannot add anyth‘ng to what TI have already | children’s also. . 
told-you. It is quite natural that you should | woman is like a sandy way to weary, feet,” says 


“The tongue of a scolding 


the Oriental writer—a metaphor which was 
probably ground out of his very soul by the 
scoldings of some Hebraic Xantippe, after he 
has traversed the Libyan Desert on foot, and 
come home without bringing his wife a new 
turban—or a sealskin sacque ! 

Gertrupe.—You appear to have quite w 
plague of earwigs during the summer months. 
A very simple way of ensnaring them, and by 
which they may be taken alive in great quan 
tites, is to place four-inch cuts of reeds, bean- 
haulm, or strong wheat-straw, about thei: 
haunts. In these the insects) take refuge at 
daybreak, as they depredate chiefly in the 
night; and any time throngh the day they 
may be blown inte a botile with « little water 
in it and so be drowned. Or a cheaper way is 
to burn the straw and scatter fresh about. In 
the garden, their favourite food being dahlias, 
roses, carnations, etc., the best way to trap 
them is to place flower-pots inverted on the 
top of stakes, or a piece of wool dipped in oil 
and tied round the stake about a foot from the 
earth, and also round the stake; this. will 
quite prevent the insevts climbing up them. 
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Venitas.-The “ King-maker” was a title 
popularly conferred upon Richard Nevil, Earl 
of Warwick, who was chiefly instrumental in 
deposing King Henry VI., and raising the 
Duke of York to the throne as Edward IV., 
end wuo afterwards put Edward to flight and 
vestored the crown to Henry. 


Cors.—You might tell the young man that 
‘your mother objects to his calling, because she 
thinks that if he should call on you it would 
displease his parents. He could then tell his 
father; and if the “dear old man,” as you 

eali him, wishes to have his son pay you atten- 
tion, he (the father) can call on your parents 
snd tell them so, or in some other proper. way 
let them know how he feels in regard to the 
mratior, 


Constancr.—There are nice, gentle, 
womanly ways in which a lady can make ib 
spparent that she valves a person of the other 
sex. If you prudently make the intimation 
to the gentleman, be will no doubt approach 
you with the former protestations, and you 
will be more sincere with him than before; 
and then we hope all will go well. Your 
writing is very good, but that is a small mat- 
ter compared to righting the other affair. 


Oxon.——-Your ambition is laudable; but it 
would be as well for you to learn the elemen- 
tary laws of versification before attempting to 
“compose” poetry. Something more is re- 
quired than mere facility i in concocting jingling 
xhymes. 

Wurrev.—The difficulty arises from your 
aot having a thorough system in your house- 
work. Certain days should be set aside for 
certain duties, and they shou!d be regularly 
performed on the allotted days, or the result 
will be @ chaotic muddle. 


Economy.—-As a role, literature is not a 
profitable profession, for many reasons, one 
of which is that you mention, viz., that many 
persons of culture are pleased to supplement 
their incomes from professional duties or 
permanent estates by occasional articles for 
the periodical press. “These articles, thus care- 
Fully prepared, often display elaboration with 
which others, from those less heavily circum- 
stanced, cannot compete, 


TRAVELLER.—The methods used to measure 
the rainfall are simple, and all on the same 
principle. very good one would consist of 
a funnel, the upper opening of which should 
have, say, an area of one hundred square 
inches, and which should. terminate at the 
uther end in a graduated glass tube, of an 
area of one square inch. The height of the 
water collected in the tube in any period, 
divided by one hundred, would give the rain- 
fall for that time, provided proper precau- 
tions were taken against loss by evaporation. 





Kancano0.—It would have been better for 
the young lady to have waiied until the person 
referred to had properly introduced to 
her before speaking to him. It is not likely 
that he will think any the less of her for her 
nonconformity with the rules of etiquette, as, 
from what you say, he seems to be a man who 
has not an over nice sense of propriety with 
regard to such matters. 


Betsix.—it does not seem worth while for 
two people, who care so little about churches 
that they have never united with one, to be 
come at variance with each other on the sub- 
ject of choosing a place of worship. If the 
nineteen-year-old boy who is paying you atten- 
tion persists in his o} acy as to the question 
which has arisen between you, it would be 
judicious in you to let him go altogether. 
“The child is father to the man,” you know ; 
and such a boy as he seems to be might de- 
velop into,an lasiolingly undesirable man for 
a husband. 


Darsy.—Your notice is in accord with the 
ordinary definition of an epicure, but your 


friend probably uses the term in accordance}; 
with its classical meaning. Hence, there is a|: 


wide guif between your ideas and his on the 
subject. You seem to confound epicures with 
gourmets or qluttons, whereby you commit an 
error and do injustice to the first-named. Ac- 
cording to the original meaning of the term, 
epicures are the poetical or idealistic members 
of the gastronomic guild; gluttons are of a 
different caste But the mistake you have 
made is a common one; and Epicurus has 
perhaps been more shamefully libelled— than 
any other philosopher, ancient or modern. 
Even the memory of Diogenes, a filthy old 
demi-savage, who kept heuse in an empty 
wine hogshead, is held in higher esteem than 
that of Epicurus. Thus are the benefactors of 
our raca rewarded. The tasteful and hospit 
able symposiarch—tasteful in all things—who 
raised appetite to the dignity of a 
fine art, and ennobled instinct by delicate cul- 
tivation, was sneered at as a sort of learned 
pig by the sententious-schoolmen of his day, 
and is looked back upon by nine-tenths of the 
moderns as a sort of human cormorant. Half 
the people one meets regard “ Epicure” and 
“(ourmet” as convertible terms, although 
their significations aye in reality as opposite 
as those of the words poetry and pork. 
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